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SUMMARY 
Rural Administration of the 'T’ai-p’ing 'T’ien-kuo 
JEN YU-WEN 


The T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo, after establishing its authority in Nanking in 
1853, issued the important Gazette ‘Land System of the Heavenly Dynasty’ 
(T’ien-ch’ao tien-mou chih-tu) which consists of two parts, the ‘System of 
Land Distribution’ and the ‘System of Rural Administration’. ‘The former 
was the subject of Mr. Jen Yu-wen’s ‘Land Administration of the T’ai-p’ing 
T’ien-kuo’, published in the first issue of this Journal; the second is the 
subject of the present article. 

1. The Rural Administrative System in General 

Civil officials were divided into two categories: the representatives of 
the central government (shou-t’u), and the local administrative officials 
(hsiang-t’u). 

The first group included three grades: the Civil Governor of the Pro- 
vince (or Civil Commander, min-wu kuan or wen chiang-shuai), the General 
Commander of the Prefecture (tsung-chih), and the Army Supervisor of the 
District (chien-chiin). 

The local officials included six grades: chiin-shuai (army commander); 
shih-shuai (division commander); /i-shuai (brigade commander); tsu-chang 
(in charge of a hundred and five families); ang ssii-ma (in charge of twenty- 
six families); and wu-chang (in charge of five families). 

The names of all these officials are military titles but, though they 
directed the militia in war-time, their peace-time duties were purely civil. 

The wu-chang was supposed to govern five families; the Mang ssii-ma, 
twenty-six, forming an administrative unit; the tsu-chang, one hundred and 
five; the lii-shuai, five hundred and twenty-six; the shih-shuai, two thousand 
six hundred and thirty-one; and the chiin-shuai, thirteen thousand one 
hundred and fifty-six. But in practice the number varied. The area govern- 
ed by a chiin-shuai, shih-shuai, and lii-shuai was equal, respectively, to that 
of a chen ($& township), a hsiang (#% rural district), and a ts’un (#f village). 

The chiin-shuai was assisted by other classes of officials in charge of 
land distribution (tien fen-t’ien), criminal judicature (tien hsing-fa), taxation 
(tien ch’ien-ku), revenue (tien-ju), and expenditure (tzen-ch’u). 

In addition to the civil administration, each province, prefecture, and 
district had its military commander, who was in charge of all affairs, military 
and civil, of the respective areas, and to whom all civil officials were sub- 
ordinated. 

Under the civil system, as promulgated, central-government officials 
(shou-t’u kuan) of all grades were to be appointed by the Heavenly Dynasty; 
but actually the officials of the prefecture and of the district were appointed 
by the military commander of the province (+ #). Officials below the grade 
of chiin-shuai were elected by the local people. Documentary evidence shows 
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that both the military and civil commanders of the province endeavoured to 
enforce the system of popular election and wherever the people failed to 
elect their officers, the higher authorities made appointments from the local 
eople. 

‘ This system was based mainly upon the Chou-kuan (‘Officers of the 
Chow Dynasty’), but with differences in the functions of the officers. Com- 
pared with the local officers of the Ts’in and Han Dynasties, similarities 
may be noticed; but the system is entirely different from any after the Han 
Dynasty. 

Certain definite functions were prescribed for the local administration, 
as follows: (i) the government was to provide for the maintenance of the 
orphan, the widow, and the disabled; (ii) the twenty-six families governed 
by the Hang ssii-ma were to have a kuo-k’u (state treasury), and lead a 
communal life, according to Christian principles of ‘fairness’ and ‘justice’ ; 
(iii) there was to be a Church for each group of twenty-six families, in which 
(iv) children could pursue their studies during week-days; (v) wealth was 
not to be considered in marriages; according to some other sources men and 
women could choose their matrimonial partners with the consent of their 
parents, or of their superior officers; (vi) the regulations governing the 
promotion of officials enabled an officer of the very lowest rank to be recom- 
mended to a higher official, and, after careful scrutiny by higher levels of 
government, to be promoted by the Heavenly King; (vii) the regulations 
governing the dismissal and demotion of officials followed the same course. 

In actual fact these prescribed functions were hardly ever carried out. 
There is only one of these provisions that was enforced, namely: that the 
Rural Administrative Officials of all grades should have juridical authority 
in law cases. All cases were decided either according to military law or 
common practice; it was said that a civil code was promulgated, but it has 
never been seen. 

2. Collection of Documentary Evidence showing Conditions under the Rural 
Administration 

This section is subdivided under five headings, covering the five pro- 
vincial regions of Anhwei, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Kiangsu, and Chekiang. Each 
province is further divided into prefectures and districts under which con- 
ditions under the rural administration are presented in detail. 

The author has made use of more than forty sources, both Chinese and 
foreign, including books and magazines, among which three are unpublished 
manuscripts in the possession of the author. 

~ Judging by the recorded facts, the 'T’ai-p’ing army from the very begin- 
ning, as soon as it occupied a town or village, established a Rural Government 
and appointed local officials to administer civil affairs. One can reach no 
general conclusion about their merits. 

3. Summary of the Results Achieved 

What the Rural Governments of the Heavenly Dynasty did effectively 
control may be summarized under the following twelve heads: (i) Land 
administration. (ii) Household census. (iii) The issuing of passes, permits, 
and licences. (iv) The commandeering of labour. (v) The exaction of special 
services. (vi) The holding of examinations for scholars. (vii) The control 
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of public property. (viii) The preaching of the Christian religion. (ix) Civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. (x) ‘The undertaking of philanthropic work. (xi) 
The protection of the people by special measures. 

4. Conclusions 

The author states his conclusions as follows: (i) the System of Rural 
Administration was not a mere scheme on paper as far as the establishment 
of the organization was concerned, even though only part of this organiza- 
tion functioned effectively. (ii) Although not perfect, it was certainly better 
than that of the Ts’ing Dynasty. (iii) Although the Revolution was a failure, 
the System of Rural Administration was one positive achievement. (iv) In 
case of an oppressive military commander, the Rural Government stood 
between him and the people. (v) Actual cases of the Rural Government’s 
protecting the people can be produced from the documents. (vi) If the 
Revolution had succeeded the System would have been improved, and would 
have been still more beneficial. 

Good government depends, not on regulations, but on good adminis- 
trators. When good men did not come forward, local bad elements seized 
power, and the people suffered accordingly. 

The Rural Administrative System of the T’ai-p’ing was most hated by 
the officials of the Ts’ing dynasty, for it organized the people and enabled 
them to form a strong revolutionary force. 

The elements that devastated the local areas at that time were: (i) ban- 
dits; (ii) the militia; (iii) professional gamblers; (iv) ex-Yamen under- 
lings formerly under the Manchu Government; (v) Government troops and 
(vi) undisciplined T’ai-p’ing troops, including in their number surrendered 
bandits, surrendered Government soldiers, and collaberating Secret Socie- 
ties’ troops, such as the San-ho Hui army marching from Canton northwards. 
The surrendered Government officers and men were the elements most harm- 
ful to the people, while the genuine 'T’ai-p’ing army officers and men ‘proved 
to be the most kind-hearted’. But after the uprising had been brought to 
an end, all the official records were made by those who were loyal to the 
Manchu regime. On this biassed evidence common opinion, especially in 
Kiangsu and Chekiang, where the people suffered most, has thrown the 
blame on the T’ai-p’ing army. Further investigation shows that the Tai-p’ing 
army should not be held solely responsible. 

It must be admitted, however, that the discipline of the T’ai-p’ing 
officers and men deteriorated and that the devastation of cities, towns, and 
villages was not infrequent. 

Causes for this may be found in the following: (i) The quality of the 
later T’ai-p’ing troops was uneven, the worst being the surrendered bandits 
and Government troops. (ii) There was shortage of food due to the loss 
of the grain-producing areas in the upper Yangtse Valley, and the T’ai-p’ings 
were in consequence forced to commandeer food-stuff everywhere. (ui) In 
order to fight an army organized and led by foreigners, guns and ammuni- 
tion were urgently needed, and these had to be procured through foreign 
smugglers at high prices, which forced the levying of heavy taxes. (iv) Most 
of the T’ai-p’ing ‘kings’ and nobles were corrupt, and collected exorbitant 
taxes from the people. (v) Everywhere the fields were uncultivated and the 
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population diminished; recruits for the T’ai-p’ing army were insufficient and 
there was wide-spread pressing of young men into service. The more people 
were pressed into military service, the less grain was produced; and so the 
vicious circle continued. (vi) Kiangsu and Chekiang, the two most wealthy 
provinces, were occupied for the longest period by the T’ai-p’ing army, and 
were therefore most severely exploited. 

Ten years of suffering in the cause of Revolution brought finally no 


amelioration of the lot of the people, leaving a lasting feeling of disappoint-. 


ment in the hearts of all Chinese. 
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SUMMARY 
Transmission of the Shé-lun School of Buddhism 


When Buddhism spread eastwards, the Scriptures were brought by the 
land-route and entered China by Tun-huang (% #%) a little earlier than by 
sea. For this reason, with the exception of those that arose on Chinese soil, 
the various schools of Buddhism that entered China by Tun-huang, and 
which developed in the North and later spread to the Yangtse basin, are the 
best known. 

Of the schools that came by the sea-route, entered China at Canton, and 
thence spread to the Yangtse basin and farther north, attention is only paid 
to the Meditation School (Ch’an ii®) of Bodhidharma (3# # c. A.D. 520) which 
may have been first taught at Canton; or to Gunabhadra (> #5 BBE # fl. a.v. 
435—443), the expounder of the Lankavatara Sutra (Léng-chia ching *{m#£) 
in four parts, and to the Lankavatara School (# fm %), which he transmitted 
and which perhaps was active in Canton before Bodhidharma. 

But a more thorough investigation will show that during the Liang 
(#% a.v. 502—557) and Ch’én (BR a.p. 557—589) dynasties, in the period of 
Division between North and South, the Indian monk Paramartha (Chén-t’i 
it ii, fl. av. 548—569) translated at Canton the Mahdydna-samparigraha- 
sastra (Shé ta-ch’éng lun the Vijnaptimatrasiddhi-sastra (Wet-shih 
lun and the Abhidharma-kosa-sastra (Chii-shih lun that he 
gathered a large group of devotees to whom he expounded the Scriptures; 
and that his teaching spread to Lo-yang, Ch’ang-an, and other places, and 
rapidly developed into one of the important schools of the Sui and ‘T’ang 
(a.D. 589—906). 
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But his translations of the Scriptures were superseded by the new trans- 
lations made by Hsiian-chuang (% 4 a.D. 602—664) and others of the early 
T’ang and the tradition of his school was submerged. Later generations, 
dazzled by the brilliance of the new translations, were not aware that the 
Kwang-hsiao Monastery (56243) at Canton, had once been connected with 
the translation of the three Sastras mentioned above. 

The author of this paper, drawing upon material in the historical and 
biographical sections of the Tripitaka (Ta-tsang ching *¥x#E), and in the 
records of the Kwang-hsiao Monastery at Canton, such as the Kwang-hsiao 
ssti-chih (W477) etc., describes how the Indian monk Paramartha from the 
first year of the Yiian-chia period of the Ch’en dynasty onwards (i7t#63t4e 
A.D. 560) translated Scriptures in Canton, making the Mahdyana-sampari- 
graha-sastra (Shé ta-ch’éng lun Fem) his principal study; and how he 
taught a number of outstanding disciples such as Hui-k’ai (3% 4%), Fa-t’ai 
(% 4), Ts’ao-k’un (¥ F2), Tao-ni (38 JE), Fa-jén 2), Fa-wei #), Séng- 
tsung (fff Chih-hsiu (47), Chih-chi (47%), Hui-k’uang (28%), and 
others, who continued the transmission of his teaching. He describes how, 
after the death of Paramartha and Hui-k’ai, Hui-k’uang, Tao-ni, Fu-t’ai, and 
Ts’ao-k’un promulgated the principles of the Shé-lun School in the middle 
and lower Yangtse basins, at such places as Lu-shan (Ji tl), Kiu-kiang (Jt iL), 
Nanking (# Jt), and Chén-kiang (St iL); and how in Sui and T’ang times 
the School flourished in Lo-yang and Ch’ang-an, and was later carried to 
Szechwan; how Hsiian-chuang himself, before he went to India to collect 
Scriptures (A.D. 630), also studied under great masters of the Shé-lun School, 
such as Tao-chi (34 #£), Tao-yao (3% ffr), and Fa-ch’ang 7). 

The last part of the paper sets out in the form of a genealogical chart 
the transmission of the Shé-lun School, showing the connection between the 
great teachers who made commentaries on or translations of the Mahdydna- 
samparigraha-sastra (Shé-ta-ch’éng lun % Fim) from Paramartha onwards. 

The text includes an account of how the Shé-lun School doctrine: “The 
three realms are Mind only, outside the Mind nothing exists’ (=3t4ét> , 
4p) flourished at Canton; which is sufficient to explain the geographical 
source of such sayings of Hui-néng (2* fié), the Sixth Patriarch of the Southern 
branch of the Ch’an School “The Mind is Buddha’ 604i), 
and which are also touched on. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL SURVEY OF THE JESUIT 
SEMINARY CHURCH OF ST. PAUL’S, MACAO 


M. HUGO- BRUNT * 


Macao 


The Portuguese were the first of the great colonial powers in the Orient. 
During the sixteenth century they established a series of trading-posts in 
Asia stretching along the coast-line from India to Japan. Goa and Malacca 
were among the first to be developed, and by 1557 they possessed three 
trading centres in the south of China, near Canton. These were Shang 
Chuan (St. John’s Island), Langpokau (an island near Macao), and Macao 
itself. Ultimately, however, the first two were abandoned, and the foreign 
trade with China concentrated on Macao alone. 

Macao was destined, therefore, to become the most celebrated and weal- 
thy of the Portuguese settlements in the East, and today it is difficult to 
visualize the prestige and authority she attained in the days of her greatness. 
The city occupied a unique position until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the Portuguese lost their China-trade monopoly. Macao was 
more fortunate than most of the remainder of the Portuguese Empire in 
that the cheaper production of sugar in the West Indies by the English and 
the French, and the exhaustion of Brazilian gold, did not affect her directly. 
The first great economic setback occurred with the expulsion of the Por- 
tuguese from Japan in 1639, and it was this which set the limit to Macao’s 
ultimate development. Trade with China cushioned the blow, but Macao 
declined steadily thereafter, especially when the British established a settle- 
ment on Hong Kong Island in 1841. 

As early as 1557 the Portuguese seem to have been established in 
Macao;' they governed themselves and enjoyed complete personal liberty 
in their political and civic life and in their relationships with China. The 
early history of the settlement was marked by the erection of forts, barracks, 
warehouses, and residences, as well as civic, military, and ecclesiastical build- 
ings. Macao was celebrated for the activities of its inhabitants as traders, 
merchants, administrators, and diplomats throughout the Orient, although 
soldiers and sailors did not become such established features of life as in the 
British colonies. 

The most celebrated of its inhabitants were, however, the missionaries. 
The Catholic Church gave to Macao much of the atmosphere which is 
admired today; in fact the city was often known as the ‘City of the Name 


* Mr. Hugo-Brunt, M.C.D., B. Arch., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, is a member of the staff 
of the School of Architecture of the University of Hong Kong. 


1 Macao was not ceded to Portugal in perpetuity until the Peking convention of De- 
cember 1st, 1887, providing that she engaged to cooperate with China in the collection of duties 
on opium exported from Macao to Chinese ports. 
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of God of Amacao in China’. Macao, by virtue of its ecclesiastical history 
alone, is the earliest stronghold of Catholicism in the Orient.’ 

The unique position and security which the city enjoyed resulted in its 
selection as a centre for any religious activities to be undertaken in the Far 
East. Shortly after the establishment of the settlement, the Church was 
engaged in the erection of Missions. In time it became the most important 
Christian religious centre in the Far East. In 1575, the Diocese of Macao was 
established by the papal bull, Super specula militantia ecclesia, of Gregory 
XIII? At that date it included China, Korea, Tonkin, and Japan, as well 
as the adjacent islands—in all, an area containing approximately tive hundred 
million persons. Naturally this vast ‘congregation’ received much attention 
from the Christian missionaries. Foremost of the orders which led this 
evangelical crusade was the Society of Jesus, and many went forth from its 
ranks to persecution, torture, and death, at the hands of unsympathetic 
governments.* 

It is difficult for present-day inhabitants of Macao to recapture the 
intensely virile and progressive spirit of those early times; it is only when 
one goes back to the contemporary accounts that some idea of the faith, 
security, and self-sufficiency of the city can be gauged. In a book published 
in 1646,° Fr. Cardim says: 

Macao is put together of very fair buildings and is rich by reason of the commerce and 
traffic that go there by night and by day; it has noble and honourable citizens. In fact, 
it is held in great renown throughout the whole Orient, inasmuch as it is the store of all 
those goods of gold, silver, silks, pearls, and other jewels, of all manners of drugs, spices, 
and perfumes from China, Japan, Tonkin, Cochin China, Cambodia, Macassar, Solor; 
and above all, for that it is the head of Christendom in the East. 

Thus a picture is unrolled before one of a thriving, established, planned, 
and organized city containing great merchant-houses and churches, basking 
in unparalleled prosperity and security, and becoming a bridge between the 
Eastern and the Western worlds.° 

Many citizens of the great families of Macao had acquired great wealth, 
and this enabled them to engage in other than purely commercial activities. 
They became patrons of the arts, and were ardent and faithful supporters of 
their faith. The community as a whole was responsible for and contributed 
to the maintenance and establishment of the Church in the East. Many gave 


2 See J. M. Braga, The Western Pioneers and their Discovery of Macao, Macao: Instituto 
Portugués de Hong Kong, 1949, pp. 102—151. 


3 This was in compliance with a request made by King Sebastian of Portugal. 

“4 See J. Laures S.J. Kirishitan Bunko and Supplement, Bibliography of Christianity in 
Japan, Tokyo: Catalogues of the Jesuit University of Tokyo, 1939. 

5 Fr. Cardim, Relazione della Provinzia del Giappone, Paris, 1646. Fr. Cardim was a 
prolific writer, and produced many works on the history of the Jesuits in the Far East. He 
also wrote the entries in the College Registers at Macao for the years 1632—1636. Transcrip- 
tions of these records, which were begun in 1617, were made in the eighteenth century. Some 
of these are preserved in the Ajuda Library Codex 49—iU—S50, pp. 453—463 (see J. M. Braga, 
op. cit.). Other isolated documents are quoted by J. D. Francis in “The Consideration of the 
Facade of St. Paul’s of Macao’, Macao Review, 1930. 

© The town at this time had ‘two thousand hearths and forty thousand Christians’ and a 
garrison of eight thousand soldiers according to Fr. Cardim, op. cit. 
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a large proportion of their wealth to the establishment of institutions for 
the poor or towards the missions to China and Japan. Religion provided 
them with a unique opportunity for charitable and benevolent work, and the 
activities of the church were supported with tremendous fervour and enthu- 
siasm. When news was received of the execution and torture of sixty-one 
Portuguese and others, members of a mission to Japan in 1640, Fr. Cardim 
says that Macao, ‘the fostermother of martyrs’, greeted the news with a 
twenty-day festival. ‘There were salvos of artillery, “'e Deums’, the exposi- 
tion of the sacrament, and the tolling of church bells—an extreme example 
of religious fervour. 


The Collegiate Church of St. Paul’s 


Possibly the greatest of the religious institutions of Macao was the college 
of St. Paul’s. It occupied a large area of ground, on the side of a hill, almost 
in the centre of the city, in the parish of St. Anthony. On July 26th, 1562, 
Fathers Francisco Peres and Manuel Teixeira, and Brother André Pinto 
arrived in Macao;’ they were the first Jesuits in the settlement. 

In 1562—1563 these Jesuits seem to have been engaged upon the erec- 
tion of a church. In a report written in 1563 to the Jesuits in Portugal Fr. 
Manuel Texeira*® writes of 


. . three hundred Portuguese who attended the church which the Jesuits had, beside 
those who attended the other church which was to be found in Macao. 


This was probably the original church of St. Paul and may have been con- 
structed of wood and stone in the form of a large barn—a technique often 
adopted by the Portuguese in their early settlements. It is known that in 
the initial development in Brazil buildings took this form, that designs were 
often sent out to the colonists by the authorities, and that such buildings 
were often adapted to other uses at a later date.’ 

In 1572 the College seems to have become a missionary school where 
instruction was given in reading, writing, Latin, and theology. At this time 
the Rector, Antonio Vaz, was assisted by eight Jesuits, and in 1574 the 
project seems to have been encouraged and financed by ‘the most serene 
Masters residing in Portugal’, and by King Sebastian of Portugal, who 
endowed it with one thousand cruzados each year from the customs of 
Malacca.’ 

The Visitor of the Jesuits, Fr. Alexandre Valignano, separated the com- 
munity into two sections on December Ist, 1594, and after this date both 
the house and the college had their own Superiors. The syllabus of the 
college was now expanded, and ecclesiastical law was also taught. This 
division, however, proved to be of temporary duration, for both the house 


7 See Fr. Manuel Teixeira, A Fachada de S. Paulo, with illustrations by Baron Reichenau, 
Macao, 1940. (This is not, of course, the same Manuel Teixeira). 

8 See J. M. Braga, op. cit., p. 132. 

9 See J. B. Bury, ‘Estilo Aleijadinho’, Architectural Review, February 1952, pp.92—100. 

10 This was later increased to two thousand cruzados by the aged Cardinal King Henry. 
It would appear, however, that this was never paid. 
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and the college were reunited in September, 1597, under a single Rector, Fr. 
Manuel Dias, Senior. At this date Arts was added to the syllabus. 

By 1594 the original house had become inadequate and was functioning 
as a theological college, dedicated to Our Lady. In fact, so considerable was 
its growth, that it ultimately became the largest institution of any religious 
order in Macao. In time, the college, commonly known as St. Paul’s,"' 
assumed the status of what would today be considered a university. It be- 
came celebrated throughout the East and many of the finest Jesuit scholars 
and theologians left its shelter on their missions, to undergo hardship and 
sometimes death at the hands of the Japanese and the Chinese. It was 
undoubtedly the ‘great treasure’ of Macao, for in its heyday it was the proud 
possessor of what was probably the finest library accumulated by Western 
scholars in the East.” 

A record remains, written by Fr. Cardim in 1644, which says: 

The College of the Society of Jesus at Macao is built on high ground and ordinarily 

keeps sixty persons; it has the standing of a university; all the sciences from grammar 


to sacred theology included are taught there and the degree of Doctor is conferred upon 
the f%. ... 


The Buildings 


In June 1579, Fr. Miguel Ruggieri arrived in Macao, and in 1580 erected 
a small house for Chinese converts on a hillock behind the Residence founded 
by Fr. Peres near the hermitage of St. Anthony. This was probably the first 
building erected on the site now occupied by the ruins. It is also recorded 
that a small chapel was included and dedicated to St. Martin of Tours.” 

When the institution was created a college in 1594 it would seem that 
new buildings were erected. ‘These buildings stood within the area of the 
present ruins and were destroyed by fire in 1595. The first church would 
appear to have suffered severe damage in the fire, so much so that it became 
necessary to erect a new church. ‘lhe following is a translation from the 
Annual Report of Fr. Ferndo Guerreiras, (Vol. I, pp. 235—-236) for the year 
1601—1602: 


In the Kingdom of China, on an outcrop of land, which is like a peninsula, in the pro- 
vince of Kwangtung, there is a Portuguese Episcopal City which is called Macao, where 
the Community of the Society of Jesus has a college, and in which ordinarily reside 
thirty, although this year there were nearly seventy who wintered there before proceeding 


1! About this time the Jesuits in the East were becoming known as ‘Paulists’, for St. 
Paul Was regarded by them as the first great Christian missionary. S. Paulo is also known 


locally as ‘big St. Paul’s’ to distinguish it from St. Joseph’s Seminary, which was known as 
‘little St. Paul’s’. 


12 Guimaraes e Freitas, a former procurator of Macao, in his Meméria sébre Macau, 
Macao, 1824, mentions this ‘copious well-chosen library’. The library of the seminary may 
have given rise to the tales of a legendary treasure supposed to be buried somewhere near the 
site in a chamber or chambers entered by secret passages. There was undoubtedly a ‘great 
treasure’ in the library itself, which was destroyed in the disastrous fire. What remained of 
the collection has been scattered and lost. Macao has very few old original records in its 
possession. 

13 See Fr. Manuel ‘Teixeira, op. cit. 
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to Japan in the year 1600 and 1601. And as this college and seminary is the house of 
two such great enterprises and missions, as are those of Japan and China, in it we have 
studies of the humanities, arts, and theology, where are perfected in study and spirit 
those who have to work in those great fields. No gentiles are converted in this college 
because there is no house for catechuments. 

Our Lord inflicted the college with some trouble this year and a disastrous fire 
destroyed our church, although, when the alarm sounded, the city, having a great devotion 
and love for the priests, not only the men but also the women, including many very high- 
ranking ladies, left their houses, and came into the streets accompanied by their maids 
and female slaves bearing vessels of water, which they passed on to the men and the male 
slaves for throwing on to the flames. These were so fierce, however, that they scarcely 
afforded a passage for the removal of the Blessed Sacrament. Had it not been for the 
great diligence displayed by all, there would have been nothing in the entire college which 
was not burnt. The flames leapt from the church and commenced to attack three sections 
of the college; the church burnt in such a manner that there was nothing left but the 
walls, and these were so badly cracked and opened by the heat that they were irreparable; 
it was necessary, therefore, to adapt the school hall as a church while the work of rebuild- 
ing was carried on; and for this, besides the alms given by many persons (notwithstanding 
the fact that it was a time when the city was in extreme necessity, many men having 
lost almost all their wealth in a ship which disappeared during the return voyage from 
Japan), all the inhabitants of the city, being moved by charity and compassion, called a 
meeting before the Captain-Major, in which they decided by universal consent to con- 
tribute to the house of the Jesuits one half per cent of their possessions in Japan provid- 
ing our Lord return the missing ship, for which everyone was waiting, from Japan safely. 
It was then learned that the missing ship which they were expecting had returned. This 
was very good, because God returned the ship with a very profitable cargo; and the 
charity amounted to no small sum, the total being three thousand one hundred and 
thirty pardaus de reales. '* 


The great church benefited, therefore, from the contributions of the 
merchants and inhabitants, and the enormous wealth of Macao at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century is reflected in their donations. The 
new church was designed, and its erection was probably supervised, by Fr. 
Carlo Spinola during the Rectorship of Fr. Valentim de Carvalho in 1601. 

The church was erected between the years 1594 and 1602, and a stone 
in the western corner (see Plate IX) on which is inscribed 


VIRGINI MAGNAE MATRI 
CIVITAS MACAENSIS LIBENS 
POosuIT. AN. 1602 
commemorated the event. 


Unfortunately, however, little or nothing is known about the plan or 
form of the church, but it can be assumed that the main portion of the 
church was finished without the present fagade. Although many drawings 
have been made from time to time which record the facade, the only part 
which still remains, nothing accurate exists recording the elevations of the 
church itself; and it is not known whether the notable artist, George Chin- 
nery, who was living in Macao before the time of the fire, ever painted St. 
Paul’s. Nor, as far as can be made out, are there any plans of the old church 
in existence, although there is a strong possibility that there may be some- 


'4 A pardau de reales was the equivalent of a ducat, each being worth approximately 
HK$100 in today’s currency. 
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thing in the voluminous and virtually unknown records preserved in Portugal, 
Rome, Brazil, and Goa. 

Nevertheless, a Dutch engraving of 1726 does indicate it in perspective 
(see Plate I). The seminary occupied a position below the fort and seems 
to have been irregular in shape. It was two storeys in height and had a 
church tower in the centre, but it is probable that this was not very high, 
for, according to Peter Mundy, writing in 1637:" 

Their houses doubled tyles and thatt plaistred over againe, for prevention of Hurracanes 


or violent wyndes thatt happen some Yeares, called by the Chinois Tuffaones which is 
allso the reason (as they say) they build no high towers Nor steeples to their Churches. 


It may be assumed that the nave and the aisles were finished to a much 
simpler facade than the present one, which was built probably between 1620 
and 1637. ‘Tradition has it that Fr. Spinola designed it, but it marks, not 
the completion of the church begun in 1595, but the commencement of a 
new and more elaborate building obviously intended to replace it. The 
circumstances causing this change in plan are interesting. There were, in 
Macao, at this time, large numbers of persecuted Japanese Christians, many 
of whom seemed to have been experienced building craftsmen. The Jesuits 
and their congregation had probably decided that this was an ideal opportunity 
for rebuilding the church in a more suitable manner, not only to give employ- 
ment to these men, but to take advantage of the favourable economic situation 
prevailing at the time. It would appear that they were unable to fulfil their 
intention through a lack of money. All that was constructed, therefore, was 
the facade, which was incorporated into the existing church. Evidence of 
this financial failure is to be found in the non-completion of the statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul and their replacement by stone obelisks, in the laying 
of a foundation stone behind this facade on the left-hand side, and in the 
mixture of materials behind the facade itself which consists not only of the 
granite stones themselves but also of courses of brickwork. If further con- 
firmation is needed, an examination of the back of the existing facade shows 
that there was an irregular roof line, which did not reflect the obvious 
basilican form intended for the church. (See Plate XI). 

When Peter Mundy visited the church in 1637, it would appear that it 
had been decided to incorporate the existing church into the new facade and 
the Jesuits had already commenced upon the decoration and improvement 
of the interior. Mundy gives a fairly detailed description of the roof of the 
building in his account, in which he says:"’ 

The roofe of the Church aperteyning to the Collidge (called St. Paules) is of the fairest 


“Arche that yett I ever saw to my remembrance, of excellent workmanshippe Don by the 
Chinois, Carved in wood, curiously guilt and painted with exquisite collours as ver- 


15 It is known that the Jesuit church in Peking was developed on similar lines to that of St. 
Paul’s. Drawings do remain of this. It is also known that many members of the Japanese 
congregation, who had worked on the church, erected a church at Nagasaki on their return 
which incorporated many of the motifs of St. Paul’s. 

16 The Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608—1667, London: The Hakluyt Society, 1919, Volume 
III, p. 162. 


17 Op. cit. p. 164. 
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million, azure, etts., Devided into squares, and att the Joyning of each square greatt 
roses of Many Folds or leaves one under another, lessning till all end in a Knobbe; neare 
a yard Diameter the broadest, and a yard perpendicular to the Knobbe standing From 
the roofe Downeward. Allsoe there is a New Faire Frontispiece to the said Church with 
a spacious ascent to it by many steppes; the 2 last things mentioned of hewen stone. 


In actual fact, it is most likely that the church was then completed, 
because an anonymous annual report exists recording the re-opening of the 
church on Christmas Eve as early as 1603."* In this account there is a 
description of the interior which tallies most favourably with Mundy. It 
described the building as being lined in fine woods from Japan called joniquini 
and it mentions that it had a beautiful talha, that is, finely carved gilded 
woodwork, in relief, which was ‘hard set up against the wall, the wood being 
curved to look like rope’. Amongst the ornaments described are rolls, flouri- 
shes, and rosettes of gold and blue. There are also detailed descriptions of 
the chancel, sacristy, and chapels. 

These few documents give tantalizing glimpses of what the interior must 
have been like. It is known that Japanese Jesuit painters worked on it, and 
that a number of European Jesuits supervised and executed paintings. Fr. 
Valentim de Carvalho is recorded as having painted an Assumption of the 
Virgin, which incorporated eleven thousand virgins in it.'? ‘The interior 
seems to have had a basilican plan, consisting of a nave and two aisles of 
irregular height. ‘There may have been an apse with a high altar at the end. 
Unfortunately, although the foundations were in existence until quite recently, 
no one who saw them has been able to record them. The interior did con- 
tain a paved floor and had a large number of altars, probably situated along 
the aisles of the church, which contained treasured relics of the saints.”” They 
were removed at the time of the fire, through the efforts of members of the 
congregation, to the Church of St. Anthony where they were authenticated, 
sealed, and finally removed to the cathedral—some being deposited in the 
altar of the ‘Holy Mother of Men’, others in the altar of St. Anthony, and 
yet others, including some of the relics of St. Francis Xavier, in the altar 
of St. Anne. Some of these were later removed to St. Joseph’s Seminary. 


The Facade 


It is known that the cost of the facade was 30,000 silver taels, a fact dis- 
covered recently by Mr. J. M. Braga amongst codices known as Jesuitas na 
Asia in the Ajuda Library at Lisbon. 

The facade was made of granite, and the walls were probably con- 
structed of brick or of a lime, sand, clay, and molasses aggregate, known as 


'S This report was found in the Ajuda Library recently by Mr. J. M. Braga, who has 
kindly allowed me to reproduce part of it here. 

19 This is probably a reference to the medieval legend. It must be assumed that the 
eleven thousand virgins could only have been depicted in a symbolical manner. The Catalogue 
of the Mission of Japan lists Carvalho as a painter at Macao in the service of the Mission to 
China. He was in Peking in 1602, and died in 1635. 

20 See C. R. Boxer, Os Defuntos Seculares na Antiga Igreja da Madre de Deus, Macao, 
1937. These descriptions are based upon early documents in Lisbon, 
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taipal, a type of construction employed on much of the early building in 
Macao, as, for instance, the city walls. 

The fagade was finished after the church and was not completed until 
1640. It is impossible to say exactly what this implied, for it is assumed 
that much of the work must have been done to Fr. Spinola’s design; there 
is, however, a strong possibility, which should not be overlooked, that he 
may have had nothing to do with the actual facade design as it now stands.” 
It is certain, however, that many of the artists, sculptors, and craftsmen 
employed were Japanese who fled to Macao seeking refuge from the religious 
persecutions in their country. The bronze statues, which still display signs 
of the fire, were cast by Manuel Tavares Bocarro in his cannon-foundry at 
Macao—a remarkable achievement when the age of the colony is remem- 
bered, and one indicating that a high degree of craftsmanship was attained 
at an early date. He is also reputed to have cast the bells.” 


In June, 1952, students and staff of the School of Architecture of the 
University of Hong Kong visited Macao, erected bamboo scaffolding, and 
photographed and measured the existing facade as it stands today. Many of 
the illustrations which accompany the text are, however, reproductions of 
their original double-elephant drawings and do not do full justice to their 
work, but they do clarify much of the detail, sculpture, and inscriptions 
which cannot normally be seen. 

The elevation was divided into four parts to facilitate the task of measu- 
ring and these are represented by the following reproductions—the pediment 
(Plate II), the fourth storey (Plate III), the third storey (Plates IV and V), 
the second storey (Plate VI), and the ground or entrance level (Plate VII). 
In addition there are also two sheets of plans (Plates VIII and IX) giving 
detailed measurements of the secret passage as well as of the entire facade. 

When the front elevation was measured (see Plate X), difficulties were 
experienced at the highest points of the scaffolding. To obtain really accurate 
measurements it became necessary to subdivide the sculptures into square, 
chalked grids and to test each stone before applying pressure to it. This 
operation required three weeks of intensive work, but was most successfully 
achieved. On the whole, the fagade was in good condition, although it 
became obvious that some effort should be made by the responsible autho- 
rities te restore and protect those parts of the sculptural work which are 
showing signs of decay. 

The famous facade of St. Paul’s was actually the front of the church of 
the college; historians are continually confusing it with the actual college 
buildings, which were, in fact, situated on the northwest side of it, and were 
connected by a staircase. The present facade incorporated the second church 


21 Fr. Carlo Spinola came from an aristocratic Italian family, did his ecclesiastical 
training in Italy, and left Lisbon for the East in 1596. He joined the Jesuit community at 
Macao for a brief period before proceeding to Japan, where he was executed by the Japanese 
in 1623. 


22 He commenced operations in 1625. It is known that he made the bells of St. 


Lawrence in 1670, and those of St. Anthony also. See J. M. Braga, ‘A Celebrated Cannon- 
Foundry’, Renascimento (Macao), 1943, pp. 611—616. 
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which stood on the site. This is confirmed by the line of a roof-truss pre- 
served in a mortar impression on the back of the existing facade (see Plate 
XI). Had this been the original line of the roof for the existing facade, it 
would indicate a church with an irregular roof-form having a very small nave 
and aisles; this is obviously unlikely, particularly when so much care was 
lavished on the fagade and its details and such a large sum of money expended. 
Spinola’s design probably incorporated parts of the former church, and he 
may have completed the preliminary drawings and preparations by the end 
of 1597. 

One thing is obvious to the architectural scholar at the outset of an 
examination of the remains—the church was not typically Portuguese in its 
treatment; on the contrary, it owes much to the Jesuit churches of Italy. It 
is known that Spinola was from Naples and was acquainted with the great 
Jesuit church in Rome, the Gest, and he may have borrowed this form for 
Macao (see Plate XII, A and B). While it is true that the Portuguese drew 
much of their architectural inspiration from Italy, this occurred at a later 
date—mainly about 1750. The Portuguese architecture usually found in 
Brazil and other colonies at this time is celebrated for its fine sense of moder- 
ation; and the work of the Jesuits in particular was noted for its conservatism. 
A feature of all Portuguese colonial architecture has been its ability to infuse 
local crafts, arts, and traditions into its own forms, an obvious feature of the 
facade of St. Paul’s. It is probable, therefore, that Spinola was consciously 
trying to recreate the foundation church of the Jesuits in Rome in the East; 
and he improved on the idea by adding a fine approach staircase (see Plate 
XIII) in the Angelo manner—although this was not built during his life- 
time.*? Naturally, local art forms were utilized to enable the message of the 
facade to be more easily absorbed by the worshippers. It is usual in the 
Jesuit churches to find sermons in stone, mosaic or painting in the interior 
of the church, but at Macao, probably because of the unique situation of the 
church in the centre of the city and because of the wonderful opportunity 
which the facade presented the artist, with its contrasts in light and shade, 
an entire sermon was worked into it, a sermon which remains to this day. 

St. Paul’s, therefore, is really an unconscious forerunner of the later 
style—owing much to Italy and Austria—found throughout the Portuguese 
colonies. The interior was probably treated with great restraint, although 
the only authority for making such an assertion would be the treatment of 
contemporary churches in Macao—most of which belonged to different re- 
ligious orders. At this time, life was governed by great pomp, love of dress, 
and an inflexible code of social etiquette. This was gop aggravated 
in Macao because of its close proximity to Imperial China and the large 
slave population. People had more time for leisure and ceremonial, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, to have in Macao a fagade which reflected in some 
way the extravagant elegance and er for detail which existed in everyday 
life. In this, Macao is an example of the rococo movement in Europe, but 
predates it by almost eighty years. 


23 Angelo designed the Capitoline Museum group in Rome, and had a broad staircase 
leading up to it. It is possible that the staircase at Macao may not have been conceived by 
Spinola, since it was not built until long after he had left, 
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The facade has an affinity to the plateresque churches of Spain, in that 
the elements composing the facade are an extraordinary mixture of medieval, 
classical, and oriental forms. The terminations of the finials and the use of 
the curved line have tended to overemphasize the vertical elements of the 
composition and have resulted in a robust, if overdone, gable, which must 
have tended to isolate the body of the church from the sculptured screen on 
which the design is expressed by carving rather than by the structural 
elements. ‘These in themselves take on the appearance of sculptures in the 
round. 

Four distinct types of columns are employed in the fagade (see Plate 
XII A). They are used as decorative elements superimposed above each 
other and standing upon rectangular pedestals with geometric moulding. 
They are fluted granite monoliths. Composite capitols are used on the 
second tier (Plate III), and these support an elaborate pediment moulding; 
they tend to be crude in decoration, unfluted, and heavy in appearance; and 
they stand without any fluting on simple rectangular pedestals. 

The third tier (Plates IV and V) contains another series of columns of 
the composite order, which are, however, more elaborate and support a less 
decorative entablature. They have irregular mouldings at the junction of 
the column base and pedestals. The fourth tier (Plate VI) contains decorated 
Corinthian columns with simple detailed carving on the capitol. Once again 
the shafts are unfluted, but they have an elaborately moulded base at the 
junction with the pedestal. On the fifth tier, the entrance level (Plate VI), 
a bigger and more impressive column containing a well curved Ionic capitol 
at the junction of the shaft and on the pediment occurs. The column bases 
effect a junction with a large pedestal and are largest in scale. The columns 
touch the wall surface and contain broken pediments. 

The facade was far more than an abstract architectural composition. 
One feels that the only serious defect lies in the conscious attempt to cram 
so many theological motives into the composition, an elaboration which is lost 
when examined from the landing before the Church. It has been described 
as a sermon in stone—and this is exactly what it is. The Jesuits were prima- 
rily concerned with its theological value to the unconverted. It expresses 
the sincere piety and devotion of their Order and reflects the tremendous 
significance which they attached to its situation in Macao. 

There are three major elements around which the composition is group- 
ed—the Virgin Mary, the Cross, and the central entrance. These were 
consciously placed at the centre of gravity of the whole composition and 
weresthe major zsthetic-spiritual elements in the sermon-composition. This 
effect was enriched by the basilican form of the buildings, the triangular 
pediment admitting, at the supreme point of the whole composition, its 
completion by the simple Latin cross on a rectangular base (see Plate X). 
The method of construction employed by the Japanese craftsmen on the 
facade seems to have been unusual at that time. The indications are that 

the stones were carved and fitted on the ground and then raised into position 
for their final fixing. The bronze sculptures were cast in Bocarro’s cannon- 
foundry and were transported after casting to their present position. As the 
church was in use, it is probable that the sculpture was worked on in sections, 
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so that there would be no interference with the worshippers. To facilitate 
the explanation of the facade it will be necessary to consider it in tiers. 
These are as follows: first tier, the pediment and Cross; second tier, the 
Christ; third tier, the Virgin; fourth tier, the Saints; fifth tier, the entrance 
at ground level; and finally, the steps. 


The First Tier (Plate II). ‘The pediment itself contains a minor architectural 
dominant in the rather beautiful bronze sculpture of the dove—symbol of 
the Holy Ghost. This is surrounded by four stars and the Sun and Moon, 
sculptured on either side, the whole composition symbolizing that the Holy 
Ghost was set amidst the sun, moon, and stars, or, in other words, that the 
Incarnation occurred at a definite point in time, but could only have been 
brought about through the grace of God. The rhythm of the composite 
orders is halted by dwarf obelisks supporting spheres; these have no struc- 
tural significance here, and were merely esthetic devices to stop the eye and 
emphasize the cross. ‘The dove and constellation-sculptures are oriental in 
conception, as are, in fact, almost all the other ornaments on the facade. 


Second Tier (Plate III). Directly below the pediment on the same line is a 
statue of the Christ, situated in a niche; this is, however, only the second 
most important sculptural figure, because the church was under the patron- 
age of Mary and was in fact dedicated to her. This statue is surrounded by 
friezes of fleurs-de-lys and chrysanthemums, both of which are indicative of 
purity, but which also had associations with the Japanese missions. On either 
side of the Christ are to be found two panels containing the instruments of 
the Passion, a favourite motive in Jesuit churches. Once again this tier is 
divided into sections by rather crude composite columns, apparently sup- 
porting the pediment. On either side, between these, are angels who bear 
the Cross and the Pillar of Scourging. On the extreme panels there is a rope 
(left), signifying punishment, and a bended sheaf of wheat (right), probably 
symbolizing the House of David or Joseph. This tier is finished on either 
side by two rather ugly obelisks which contain the names of St. Peter and 
St. Paul and are flanked by two more obelisks having smiling oriental lions 
which seem to be out of place in the careful symbolism of the facade. When 
these two obelisks are examined closely and compared in height, it will be 
seen that they are identical with the fourth-tier statues. ‘This position was 
probably earmarked, therefore, for the statues of the Apostles Peter and Paul 
at a later date and the obelisks were placed there as temporary ‘mock-ups’. 
These will be considered later when dealing with the fourth tier. The lion 
is a symbol of strength in China, and it is possible that these lions were 
incorporated to denote qualities of strength and courage. This second tier 
is demarcated even more strongly from the first by a heavy cornice line. 


Third Tier (Plates IV and V). The third tier contains the climax of the 
composition, centring upon the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God. The 
statue is placed in a niche, and is surrounded by a border of roses and lilies, 
betokening purity. The panels adjacent to this border, on either side, contain 
six angels in attitudes of adoration, some rendering praise in music, others 
swinging incense, and the remainder at prayer. On either side of this bay 
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are two small ponte closed by Corinthian columns and having sculptures of 
a fountain and a cypress tree, both symbols peculiar to the Virgin. Outside 
of these, on the right, and divided by two more Corinthian columns, are two 
larger panels having a seven-headed winged monster with a devil’s head in 
the centre. Above it, and interpenetrating the cornice lines, is a Virgin in 
an attitude of prayer—a curious sculpture reminiscent of medieval work. It 
is an indication of the importance attached to the theological aspect of the 
composition, that the geometrical perfection of the facade was sacrificed so 
that the sculptor could continue and complete his subject. On this panel 
occurs the first of the Chinese inscriptions which states that ‘the Holy 
Mother tramples the dragon’s head’.** This is a reference once again to the 
monster of the scriptures which is destroyed by a woman. 

The equivalent on the left side of the facade is a Portuguese mau in full 
sail, which also has an interpenetrating Virgin at devotions on the cornice 
lines. It is not in the same position as the monster on the right side, and 
there have been several conjectures as to the reason for placing the ship in 
this position on the fagade. Most historians seem to have missed the signi- 
ficance of the ship in the building of the church. The sculpture had a dual 
purpose, and it refers to the Virgin in her mantle as the divine protector of 
mariners and the sea; but for St. Paul’s it had an even greater significance 
for it will be remembered that when the church was burnt down, the in- 
habitants of the city, after consultation with the Captain-General, agreed to 
devote one half per cent of the total profit of the cargo of a ship then in 
Japan to the rebuilding of the church should it return—as it did. Consequ- 
ently the ship has a unique position in the Virgin’s church. 

On either side of this, above the two side-windows, are two irregular 
panels contained within two plastered scrolls. These contain, on the right, 
Death, with his sickle transfixed with an arrow, and a Chinese inscription: 
‘Remember death and thou shalt never sin’, and on the left, a devil similarly 
pierced by an arrow, with a Chinese inscription reading ‘It was the Devil’s 
enticing that made man become sinful’. The sculptures are both horizontal. 
The tier is finished on either hand by an untidy group of sphere obelisks, 
with short stumpy ones between them, none of which can be regarded as 
particularly well treated. All the panels in this tier have smaller associated 
sculptured panels with similar symbolic significance. 


The Fourth Tier (Plates VI and X). The fourth tier contains three open 
positions, probably for windows, and four statues of Jesuit saints in elaborate 
and rather fine niches. With the exception of the statues and two large 
palmtree sculptures, this tier has been simply treated and has no elaboration 
in its detailing; in fact, the remaining decorative elements are completely 
geometrical. ‘The simple architectural treatment affords an obvious contrast 
to the three tiers above it, the only other elements being the statues of the 
saints. On either side of the centre line directly below the Virgin are the 
two great Jesuit saints, St. Ignatius of Loyola (left) and St. Francis Xavier 


241 am informed that the characters of the inscription are so badly done that they 
would never have been tolerated in a Chinese monument. We need have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in attributing them to the Japanese workmen. 
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The Seminary of St. Paul’s and adjacent buildings as they appeared 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century in a contemporary Dutch 
engraving. 

The original appears in Frangois Valentijn, Oud en Nieuzy Ost-Indién, 1726, 


Volume IV. This reproduction is taken from James Orange, The Chater Collection, 
Pictures Relating to China, Hong Kong, and Macao, 1655-1860, London, 1924, p. 302. 
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The ruins about the middle of the nineteenth century. 


By permission of J. M. BRAGA 
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(right). ‘To the side of them are Francis Borgia (left) and Aloysius Gonzaga 
(right). The latter are now saints, but at the time of the statues’ erection, 
—— enjoying great celebrity in the East, they had then been only 
beatified. 

The sermon in stone continues as before; the saints were the guardians 
of salvation, but to obtain their intercession the worshipper was required to 
enter the door. There is more important significance in this composition as 
it now stands than in the original facade design which, it is assumed, was 
made by Fr. Spinola. Fr. Cardim” states that: 

Our church is very fair and spacious, having as ornaments certain bronze statues of our 

saints on its fagade, and, moreover, the statue of the Virgin of Virgins and of the apostles 

St. Peter and St. Paul, likewise of bronze. 

This is important, for it reveals that the fagade was not built in accord- 
ance with the original design. It is obvious that the statues of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the two great missionary apostles, were intended for the facade. 
When the elevation is examined their logical position in the sermon would 
have been amongst the saints, in the niches now occupied by Ignatius and 
Francis Xavier. This is reinforced by the presence of two palm-trees on 
internal panels directly below the Virgin. The palm-tree symbol is difficult 
to interpret, for it might refer to the Martyr’s Palm or Palestine or be an 
obscure reference to the Far East. Cardim makes no reference to any of the 
statues’ being those of beatified Jesuits, and it seems highly probable, there- 
fore, that he saw a drawing of the proposed facade, a drawing which was 
later changed. The reason for this is not far to seek: the fagade was rep- 
resented as the theological instruction in stone, having particular reference 
to the Far East and the Jesuit order. It was obvious to the designer that it 
was more logical to have four celebrated Jesuits on the tier above the entrance, 
particularly the founder Saint and the first Jesuit Missionary in the East. 
The Gonzaga and Borgia statues had a topical interest for Macao, and it was 
foreseen that these two martyrs would be canonized in the course of time. 
St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier were therefore moved into the niches 
intended for St. Peter and St. Paul, and two beatified Jesuits were placed 
in their former positions.” The correct situation for St. Peter and St. Paul 
presented a problem, but this was soon solved. They could have a direct 
relationship with the Christ and were, therefore, intended for the second tier 
in the position occupied by the obelisks. This was also a reflection of the 
treatment on the facade of the Gest in Rome (Plate XII B). The obelisks 
were temporary—it was hoped that it would be possible to replace them with 
bronze statues at the later date. Had this been done it would have effected 
a considerable improvement of the facade and provided a bold finish to the 
nave gable. It was never carried out, and there are no documents recording 
their casting or use after Fr. Cardim’s statement. It would appear, therefore, 
that the statues were abandoned through lack of funds or enthusiasm. 


25 See Note 5. 
26 All these statues are reputed to have been cast in Tavares Bocarro’s cannonfoundry. 
The casting of the likenesses of these two beatified Jesuits may have been made simpler by 
the excellent contemporary likenesses then in existence. They were obviously done by men 
who had sound sculptural training. 
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The Entrance Level (Plate VII). . Below the ‘saint’ tier were three doors, that 
in the centre being the most important. There is reference to the Virgin in 
a florally bordered panel above it containing the inscription ‘Mater Dei’. 
The two side-doors had similar panels with the Jesuit monogram J.H.S. 
above them. The remaining panels on this level were treated geometrically 
and are distributed between the column bays. 
The fagade, therefore, was not carried out as originally intended, nor 
was it a completely meaningless group of sculptures and statues. It had a 
definite function and a definite story to relate. ‘The sermon in stone has been 
summed up in a fine theological investigation by J. D. Francis” in which he 
explains it in the following passage: 
It is a theology in stone. It is the communion of saints in which Mary the Mother of 
Divine Grace, plays her glorious part. Beginning at the top tier, we can put the whole 
lesson in a sentence: through the operation of the Holy Ghost at a definite point of time 
(first tier) Christ became incarnate and by His sacred Passion won for us grace and 
deliverance from our subjection to death and hell, conquering these monsters, (second 
tier), and this grace is given to us through Mary, (third tier), through whose powerful 
intercession all may hope to pass through the portals of eternity. So the economy of 
salvation is that God should save us, through Christ whose merits are applied to our 
souls through the intercession first of all of His blessed Mother and then of all the saints. 


The Steps (Plate XIII). The last addition to the church was the great 
staircase which linked the church to the foot of the hill. This was built 
in 1640. 

The steps consist of flagstones approximately 10’0” by 1’9” in size, laid 
in six flights of ten steps each. They are closed by two dwarf walls on either 
hand, 2’0” in height, which are punctuated by balustrades at the beginning 
of each flight. The patterning of the flagstones is unusual, for, on approach- 
ing the fagade at the foot of the steps, a platform was made of vertical stones 
50’0” long and 18’0” wide. Contrasting with this were the steps themselves, 
laid in horizontal courses of flagstones of different sizes, but averaging about 
10’0” by 19”. At the top of these flights of steps there are two platforms, 
having a difference of 1’0” in level. These are similar to the concourse at 
the foot of the stairs and are laid in vertical and horizontal stone patterns, 
each stone being 4’0” by 1’9” in size. This concourse was surrounded by 
the remains of the balustrade, which changed direction to the right of the 
church, and the difference between the passage and the concourse was again 
marked by a change in texture and pattern. The landings between each flight 
are approximately 4'6” wide. The width of this grand staircase was 473”. 

‘There has been much speculation about the origin of the staircase 
desigtt. It seems probable that it was directed by the designer of the church, 
but that Japanese craftsmen executed the actual overall design themselves. 
There are slight discrepancies in the sizes of the flagstones on the entrance 
platform, which seems to indicate a lack of detailed supervision. The sizes 
of the stone were local and were Oriental in origin. The paving may, how- 
ever, have been an attempt to emulate Italy, for example, the Michael Angelo 
steps to the Capitoline Museum Group in Rome. This can only be specul- 


27 J. D. Francis, ‘S. Paulo’, Macao Review, January 1930. ‘J. D. Francis’ was the nom de 
plume of Fr. D. J. Finn, SJ, the celebrated historian and archeologist, who died in 1936. 
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ative however. Examination of the plan reveals that the entrance to the 
church was slightly asymmetrical. 

There was originally a series of stone supports for flag-posts of which 
only one now remains in position. ‘These usually carried Mandarin banners 
since many of the Jesuit priests held Mandarin rank, bestowed upon them by 
the Emperor as a oho for services rendered to the authorities. 

There exists a sketch, done by an American traveller (see Plate XIV), 
showing the appearance of the church after the great fire and the position of 
a former building, probably a nunnery, occupying a position on the right- 
hand side. This is the reason for the steps being placed asymmetrically.” 

When the facade was measured a passage was found running between 
the second and third tiers (see Plate VIII). It was probably nothing more 
than a means of access to the roof, although it may have been provided for 
the cleaning and maintenance of statues, sculptures, and the fabric of the 
building. It was approximately two feet wide and four feet high in its 
narrowest sections, and ran behind the statues of the Virgin and the Christ 
in both tiers. It was paved with stone and included a primitive series of 
steps, little more than corbelled niches for the feet. There is no mention 
made of it in any document discovered to the present date, although there 
are many local traditions, mostly incorrect, concerning the existence of secret 
passages. There definitely were two such passages, one which ran from St. 
Paul’s to the adjacent fort, and an other which ran under the road to the 
water-front, and came out at a place called Patio da Mina. Both of these 
have been seen and are now filled in.” In the case of this tier passage, 
however, it is more likely that its entrance was connected directly to a staircase 
or that it linked up with an arcade contained in the length of the aisles. 


Later history of St. Paul’s 


The Mission continued and prospered until the middle of the eighteenth 
century; by then it had become one of the most prosperous Jesuit theological 
colleges in the world. Nevertheless, the tendency for certain members of 
the order to dabble in political affairs was ultimately the excuse offered for 
their dissolution in decrees of January 19th and September 3rd, 1759. The 
Marquis of Pombal ordered the confiscation of their monies, revenues, and 
property to the Crown, and their expulsion from Portugal and her colonies. 
‘The order was received by the Governor of Macao, Antonio Corte Real, from 
the Viceroy of the Indies, D. Manuel da Saldanha, Count of Ega, who kept 
his instructions a secret until July 5th, 1762, when troops were despatched 
and arrested the members of the Jesuit order in Macao early in the morning 
of that day. They were handed over to the Vicar of St. Dominic’s. A 
similar fate befell their companions in the seminary of St. Joseph who were 


28 There are many similar staircases in Macao, as, for instance, those of St. Rose of Lima 
and St. Joseph’s Seminary, although these are defined by walls. 

29 It is most unfortunate that these buildings have been removed, for it has completely 
destroyed the subtlety of the design—it was never intended that a symmetrical staircase 
should be built to the entrance of the church. 


39 See J. M. Braga, Os Tesouros do Colégio de Sao Paulo, Macao, 1942. 
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handed over to the custody of the French monastery of St. Francis. On 
November 5th, the S. Luis sailed with the prisoners to Portugal, where they 
were eventually imprisoned in the Tower of St. Julius. 

The college was thereafter administered by the Loyal Senate, and its 
income was portioned out amongst the Royal Treasury, the Bishop, the 
Senate, the Goa authorities, and a number of private individuals. 

The church was in use throughout this period and was in the charge of 
a Rector appointed directly by the Bishop. In 1798, the authorities decided 
to put the abandoned seminary building to use, and a battalion of the Prince 
Regent’s Regiment was quartered in it, but was moved after a brief interval 
to the Convent of St. Augustine. On April 13th, 1831, the Vicar Primate, 
Fr. Inacio da Silva, was informed that, in view of the bad conditions of the 
building of St. Augustine, 


. . the Prince Regent’s Battalion should be quartered in the Royal College of St. Paul’s 
inasmuch as it is a building of the Royal Treasury, as well as there being none better. 


The Vicar, however, complained that frequent thefts had occurred in the 
College, possibly due to the absence of the Rector. 
Throughout this period the college and the adjoining buildings had 
fallen into a state of neglect. Guimaraes e Freitas*' writes: 
The church of St. Paul’s deserves and arrests the attention of the not indifferent traveller, 
the Jesuit works being famous, as all of them are, wherever the spiritual activities of the 
Society stretched. The seminary annexed to the church was badly kept and was used 
at one time by the French Jesuits to whom Louis XIV donated a clock, which till then 
was still in use. Tyranny, however, had no respect for the Church, and much less the 
seminary, which served then as the habitation for the most robust rats. 


On January 26th, 1835, a great tragedy occurred. The troops had 
accumulated a large amount of firewood near the kitchens, far in excess of 
their immediate needs, and it caught fire. Whether this was accidental is not 
known. The records of the Maritime and Colonial Office state: 

It had just struck six o’clock in the evening when the fire started, but so rapidly did it 


spread that at a quarter past eight nothing remained of the grandiose college which owed 
so much to the generosity of Louis XIV.3? 


Almost nothing was saved from the interior save the relics of the saints and 
martyrs. Only the burnt-out shell and the present fagade remained to record 
the disaster. An English resident, the Rev. George Smith recorded his 
impressions thus 


31 In his Meméria sébre Macau, Macao, 1824. 


32 The College at one time served as asylum for some French Jesuits, and Louis XIV 
of Ffance presented a magnificent clock in recognition of their services. This too was 
destroyed in the fire. This is an interesting example of the propaganda-value which Louis 
attached to the work of his French Jesuits. It was not peculiar to Macao alone—throughout 
the Orient the French King used the Order for political ends. As a result, a disproportionate 
amount of credit has been given to the activities of the French Jesuits, for work which was 
done by other churchmen in the previous two hundred years. 


33 G. Smith, A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to Each of the Consular Cities of China 
and to the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, on behalf of the Church Missionary Society in the 
Years 1844, 1845, and 1846, London, 2nd edition, 1847. 

Mention of the fire is also made in Alexander Mitchie, The Englishmen in China, 
London, 1900, two volumes. 
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It was unfortunately destroyed by fire (during the first years of my residence in Canton), 
all but the facade, said by visitors from India to be by far the most stately and beautiful 
of all other churches in the East, not excepting those of Goa, the capital of Portuguese 
India. The facade still stands very little injured. The Cathedral stood on a height 
under the walls of the Monte fort and was approached by 130 steps of granite of a width 
from 20 to 80 feet, and these are in their original condition. 


The church ruins now underwent a further change for on April 8th, 1835, 
the Senate delegated the Vicar Primate Fr. Candido Gongalves Franco to 


. . . make the necessary preparations so that the church of St. Paul’s should henceforth 
receive corpses until such time that they could be buried in the parishes to which they 
belonged. 


On May 14th, 1836, the Senate handed over the cemetery to the Casa da 
Misericérdia, a charitable institution otherwise known as the ‘Holy House 
of Mercy’. They were informed that catacombs would be paid for and in 
addition a cemetery would be provided in which paupers could be buried. 
A sum of five thousand patacas was designated for this purpose. The in- 
stitution accepted this proposal, but unfortunately the Governor, Ferreira do 
Amaral, sent a copy of a portaria régia (royal order) dated February 9th, 
1837, to the Senate on April 27th. ‘They were instructed that the cemetery 
was to be handed over to ecclesiastical administration. This was duly effected 
on June Ist, 1837. 

On May 30th, 1837, the first burials took place in the cemetery of St. 
Paul’s. In 1838, the walls of the ruins were demolished to a height of 
twenty-five feet, as they were deemed to be dangerous, particularly with the 
excavation of niches which served as sepulchres. The cemetery was in con- 
tinuous use until November 2nd, 1854. The Governor, Viscount Paco 
d’Arcos, ordered the existing remains to be reinterred in these new precincts. 
Two bells were in use at this time (see Plate XIV) and they were situated 
on the fourth tier between the saints.** They were originally in the tower, 
from which they were moved to the fagade windows. They were bricked 
into position and were in use throughout this period, but were later removed 
and have since disappeared. 

A description of the cemetery is to be found in the records of the 
Maritime and Colonial Office of 1843: 


In the construction of the cemetery, use was made of the facade and walls of the college 
which were demolished down to half their height. Pillars were placed parallel to them 
and upon these a walk, paved in brick, was constructed about the whole perimeter. 
Catacombs were opened into the walls, and graves were laid on the pavement. On 
either side of the main entrance, vaults were built for receiving bones, and in the nave 
of the burnt church a small chapel was constructed where the dead were laid before 
burial. The interior of the cemetery was planted with cedars. A tax is levied on the 
graves and catacombs and the benefits derived therefrom revert to the Misericérdia. 
Adjoining the cemetery there is a place destined for future burials. The great church, 
which the flames could not destroy, was converted to useful and commendable work; 
and this holy task was carried out in 1837 under the direction of the Superior of the 
College of St. Joseph. 


34 Tt is not known whether these were cast in Tavares Bocarro’s foundry. They are, 
however, no longer in position, 
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After the transfer of the cemetery, many of the tomb-stones were taken 
to Manila, broken up to be used as ballast by ships, where they were used 
to repave the streets of the old city. They were also removed by the neigh- 
bouring residents for the construction of walls and remain there to the present 
day. The facade with its bronze sculptures and its long flight of steps is still 
in position. Iron gates have been fitted and a small lawn has been planted 
at the back (Plate XI). The church, the seminary, and the graveyard have 
passed away and have been replaced. It is to be hoped that the ruin will 
never be restored, but will remain as a symbol of Macao’s former greatness. 
Efforts have been made from time to time to revive interest in it; in fact, as 
recently as 1902 an attempt was made by The Rev. Dr. Anténio José Gomes 
to reconstruct the church, and a foundation was laid. The ecclesiastical 
treasury still retains a small fund of 16,968 patacas in shares for this purpose. 

The ruins are not shown to their full advantage at the present moment, 
but undoubtedly the authorities have come to realize the value of this monu- 
ment to Macao and, it is hoped, will be inspired to undertake some radical 
scheme of improvement in the future. 

The facade even in its ruins still inspires many, and it is well known 
that it moved Sir John Bowring, then Governor of Hong Kong, to write, in 
1855, one of the most beautiful of Protestant hymns: 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
‘Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


University of Hong Kong 
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CLAY FUNERARY FIGURINES 
OF THE PRE-HAN PERIOD IN CHINA 


ARTHUR DE CARLE SOWERBYt 


Recently my friend Mr. Edmund Toeg, formerly of Shanghai, but now 
residing in London, informed me in a letter that he had attended a lecture 
by Mr. L. Howard Hansford, of the Courtauld Institute of Art, Lecturer 
at the University of London in Chinese Art and Archaeology, upon some 
small baked clay figurines of the Warring States Period of China’s early 
history. These figurines, my friend wrote, resembled certain small figurines 
purchased by me in Shanghai in the spring of 1946 from a Chinesé dealer 
in curios and antiques through Mr. Yngwy Laurell, formerly of Peking. 

These I made the subject of a paper entitled ‘An Unknown Culture 
from the Ordos Area’,' for I was assured by those from whom I bought the 
figurines that they had been brought all the way from Yenan in North 
Shensi, the Chinese Communists’ capital before they took Peking, and that 
they had been dug up from the ‘Sha Ti’, or ‘Sa Ti’ (#% #4), which is the name 
used in that part of China for the Ordos Desert area. I made careful 
enquiries as to the truth of this and found no reason to doubt the statement, 
if only because there could be no point in picking such a locality were it 
not the correct one. 

I sent Mr. Toeg a copy of this paper to pass on to the lecturer, and, in 
due course, received a letter from Mr. Hansford thanking me for my paper, 
and saying that the figurines he had lectured upon are in the collection of 
Mr. Dennis Cohen. He was of the opinion that they were ‘quite different’ 
from those described in my paper. He said that he was preparing an article 
on this group of figurines, and referred me to two papers, by Loehr and by 
Umehara and Tomita, dealing with the same group or type.’ 

The former, by Loehr, describes a number of small baked clay figurines 
ascribed to the Period of the Warring States (480—221 B.c.), and reported 
to have come from Hui-hsien (## #*) in Honan Province. The people who 
lived in this area at that time are said to have come from the North, and it 
has been suggested that they were a non-Chinese group. 

Illustrations from drawings by the author of the paper and photographs 
of these figurines show that they bear considerable resemblance to the little 
figurines described by me in 1946. The similarities appear in the faces of 
the figurines, the set of their heads, the material of which they are com- 


+ We have learned with deep regret of the death of the author of this article while the Journal was in 
the press. A full obituary notice will appear in the next issue. 

i In the Heude Museum’s Notes d’Archéologie et d’Ethnologie Chinoise, 1, Fascicle 1, July 1946. 

2 Max Loehr, ‘Clay Figurines and Facsimiles from the Warring States Period’, Monumenta Serica, 
Journal of Oriental Studies of the Catholic University of Peking, XI, 1946, pp. 326-333, and Sueji 
Umehara, ‘Mortuary Figurines and Miniature Vessels of the Epoch of the Warring States’, with an 
English resume and comments by Kojira Tomita, Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, No. 8, December 
1949, pp. 34-37, Pls. VII and VIII. 
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posed—that is, lightly baked grey clay—and, to a certain extent, their 
postures. Another similarity. lies in the fact that a red pigment is present 
as a decoration in both series of figurines, which, on analysis, has been found 
to be, at least in part, cinnabar (HgS), or red sulphide of mercury, a well 
known pigment. 

A difference between the figurines in the two groups is that the Hui- 
hsien figurines, as they may be called, have skirts which hide their lower 
limbs, whereas the Shensi, or Ordos, figurines are skirtless and show their 
legs plainly. The latter figurines also have pointed caps such as were worn 
by the nomadic horsemen of the steppes of Central Asia, known as Huns or 
Scythians by the people of the West, and Hsiung-nu by the Chinese. These, 
it may be noted, are similar to caps worn by archers and horsemen depicted 
on the large hollow clay tomb tiles described by Bishop W. C. White.’ 
Most of the Hui-hsien figurines are shown wearing small, rounded, close- 
fitting caps, but in one or two of them these caps have a distinct point, 
reminiscent of the pointed caps of the Ordos figurines. 

The clay ‘facsimiles’ mentioned in the title of the paper were found 
accompanying the Hui-hsien figurines, and duplicate in clay certain objects 
used by the people of the Warring States Period, such as bronze mirrors, 
vases, and belt-hooks, showing the same characteristic pattern as the latter; 
and it is on the basis of these facsimiles, obviously used as substitutes for 
the bronze articles to put in the graves of the dead at burial, that the figurines 
are dated as earlier than, or very early in, the fifth century B.c. 

The paper by Umehara and Tomita describes the same type of figurines 
and other funerary objects as Max Loehr’s paper. While it supplies no new 
information, it discusses the dating of the figurines and concludes that their 
workmanship is too good and finished to represent the primitive beginnings 
of sculpturing in China, indicating that sculpturing did not begin, as hitherto 
believed, in the Han Period but considerably earlier. The figurines and 
other objects done in baked clay, Umehara believes, will prove to form an 
important link between the art and culture of the Shang Period and those 
of the Han. ‘This is as far as Umehara’s paper goes—at least in the English 
translation by ‘Tomita, who then adds some comments of his own. He 
points out that neither Max Loehr nor Sueji Umehara show that they are 
satisfied about these figurines and other objects’ having really been excavated 
at Hui-hsien, which lies north of the Yellow River in the narrow neck of 
land between the Shensi and Chihli, or Hopei, borders. He concludes that 
‘these small black figures and vessels are said to have come from Hui-hsien’. 
He further adds that historical data suggest ‘that during the so-called Epoch 
of the Warring States the inhabitants of Hui-hsien were people from the 
north of the border. A further study of the figures may show that they 
represent a certain non-Chinese group. In any case, at present only one 
locality seems to yield this type of figurines and vessels. The much older 
head of a water-buffalo and the owl in pottery, found at Anyang, seem to be 
totally unrelated to the Hui-hsien group’. A foot-note by the editor states 
that during a ‘discussion of this ware at the meeting of the Far Eastern 


3 Tomb Tile Pictures of Ancient China, University of Toronto Press, 1939. The archers and 
horsemen are shown in Plates I, II, and III of that work. 
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Ceramic Group held in New York early this year [1949], the following facts 
were brought out: 

1. The pieces were fired at a low temperature and the black surface 

was brought about by a low form of reduction. 

2. The red decoration is cinnabar’. 

In Plate VIII of Umehara’s paper three animal figures are shown of the 
same dark clay material as the figurines. One of these is supposed to be a 
horse, one a tiger, and one a pig lying down with its legs drawn up under 
its head and body. 

In the same publication as that in which the foregoing paper appeared, 
there is a paper by an anonymous commentator entitled “Notes on Pottery 
Figurines and Miniature Vessels of the Epoch of the Warring States (480 
—221 B.c.)’.* 

This refers to the foregoing papers on these little figurines and miniature 
vessels of the Epoch of the Warring States, and says that, until recently, all 
but one of the vessels found, a mirror bearing a design depicting a hunting 
scene, were painted with precise geometrical decorations similar to those 
appearing on contemporary bronzes, in contrast with the realistic treatment 
of the figurines. It states that during the summer of 1950 a vessel showing 
a simultaneous use of both treatments reached the United States. This was 
a lien mounted on three legs in the form of monkeys. A reproduction of a 
photograph of this vessel is given in Plate XI. This reminds us of the 
so-called ‘hill jars’ of the Han Period, in which the legs were in the form 
of bears. The sides of this vessel are painted with geometrical designs and 
large figures of human beings, and it suggests that this gives an idea of ‘how 
impressive contemporary murals must have been’. This is to show further 
that the ‘art of the people who are said to have come to live at Hui-hsien 
in the Yellow River Valley from the North was not primitive’. In Plate 
XII are shown five of the little figurines under discussion, and they again 
show the peculiar characters that occur in those from Yenan, said to have 
come from the Ordos Desert area, described by me. 

Plate XIII shows photographs of two clumsy figures of animals described 
as ‘hippopotami’, but which would seem more likely to have been intended 
to represent horses. In the same plate is shown a model of a bird on a 
pedestal. These are of no particular significance. 

This is as much as I have so far been able to find in print dealing with 
this type of clay figurine.* In my opinion my Ordos figurines belong to the 
same group as those discussed in the papers here reviewed. Their little 
pointed caps indentify them as belonging to the period when nomadic horse- 
men from the Asiatic steppes were raiding the borders of Northern and 
North-western China, which consisted of a number of warring kingdoms at 
that time. As already stated, these nomadic horsemen of the Asiatic steppes 
were known to the Chinese as the Hsiung-nu, and to the people of Europe, 
where they also were raiding Southern Russia and the area of the present- 
day Balkan States, as well as Asia Minor, as the Scythians and Huns. 


4 Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, No. 12, December 1950, pp. 124-125, Pls. XI, XII and XIII. 


* See Editor’s note at the end of this article. 
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About two and a half centuries before the dawn of the Christian era, 
a powerful frontier state, in’ close proximity to these nomadic horsemen, 
under Ch’in Shih Huang-ti, as he later became known, the builder of the 
Great Wall of China, attacked and conquered the kingdom of Chou, and the 
so-called Warring states, welding them into the first Empire of China. He 
founded the Ch’in Dynasty, which lasted but a short time, but which, 
nevertheless, appears to have had a profound effect upon that great country’s 
culture, especially its art. The next dynastic period was the Han, in which 
mortuary baked clay figurines became prevalent. It would appear that the 
people of Han got the idea of placing clay models of human beings and 
animals, as well as of all manner of household utensils, in the tombs of the 
dead from the Ch’ins, and it is most reasonable to assume that the figurines 
here discussed are, in fact, the forerunners of those of the Han and sub- 
sequent dynasties, reaching their glorious climax in the 'T’ang Dynasty. The 
figurines from the Ordos area would appear to have been made and buried 
before the conquest of Chou and the rest of the Warring Kingdoms. If 
this hypothesis proves to be correct, it would seem almost certain that they 
were, or could have been, the very prototypes of the dark-grey clay figurines 
discussed by Max Loehr in his paper, which he said were not then known. 
Indeed, I cannot help believing that this is precisely the case. 

That the two groups of figurines represent a common culture is indic- 
ated by certain very pronounced common characteristics not found in any 
other Bae si of that or any other period. The most important is the very 
peculiar treatment in the modelling of their heads and faces, which is unique. 
One side of the somewhat egg-shaped lump of clay is flattened, or even 
rendered slightly concave, to indicate the face. ‘The nose, and in some cases 
the eyes, were stuck on afterwards, and show a marked tendency to break 
off, leaving a scar. This treatment gives the little figurines quite a peculiar 
and distinctive appearance, as though they had the faces of owls or monkeys. 
Such a stylistic treatment in the modelling of clay to represent the human 
face could never have originated independently in two different places; it is 
much too unusual and stylized, and would appear to prove conclusively 
that all the figurines under discussion belonged to the same culture. 

By the same token, that is, this particular way of indicating the human 
face, it may be suggested that the little squatting figures that form the legs of 
the lien discussed in the anonymous article referred to above*® were intended 
to represent human beings, not monkeys, as stated by the anonymous author, 
since their flat faces give them somewhat the appearance of apes. 

One of the figurines in my collection, that numbered in my paper as 
1 and 1a, which is in a sitting position, was decorated with red pigment, 
representing a jacket on its body. The cap also was painted red. This 
pigment was analysed in Washington, D. C., at the suggestion of Mr. A. G. 
Wenley of the Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, by Mr. R. J. 
Gettens, Associate in Technical Research, and was found to consist of red 
lead (Pb,0,) with a small admixture of cinnabar, the pigment used on the 
figurines and facsimiles described by Max Loehr. 


5 See Note 4. 
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The model of a small pig in the act of galloping, which accompanied 
the figurines from the Ordos area when I purchased them, and was said to 
have been excavated with them, is unlike anything I have so far come across 
in clay funerary models in China. Its beautiful proportions and natural pose 
are unique, and very different from those of the pig shown in the illustration 
accompanying the papers by Umehara and Tomita, in Plate VIII, which is 
in the form of the hu so common in Han jade-carving. There are, however, 
features in it that indicate the common origin of the figures, namely, the 
transverse grooves on the snout, which occur in both, and the shape of 
their ears and the way they slope backwards from their bases, as in the wild 
animal. In the Han jade hu the ears are shown hanging down, as in the 
Chinese domestic pigs of today, and probably also of this country in the 
Han period, and not pointing backward as in the Hui-hsien pig. ‘The 
Hsiung-nu would have been more familiar with the wild pigs of those regions 
than with the domestic pigs of China. The hu-like pig from Hui-hsien 
forms a definite connecting link between the funerary plastic art of the 
Warring States Period and that of the Han. 

In this connection, it may be said that the Hui-hsien origin of the 
figurines and other objects described in Loehr’s, Umchara’s, and 'Tomita’s 
papers, if correct, would indicate that the people of that area were of 
Hsiung-nu descent. Indeed, it could have been that the whole of North- 
western China was occupied by people of this group in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Han era. 

In only one rather important feature do the Hui-hsien figurines differ 
markedly from those of the Ordos area, and that is the absence in the latter 
of the shiny black surface so conspicuously characteristic of the former. 
This, however, may not be as significant as it might at first seem, since it 
could well have been a later development attained after the semi-barbaric 
Ch’ins had acquired something of the Chinese culture, as it would seem to 
be reminiscent of the ‘black pottery’ recently brought to light in Shantung 
and as far south in eastern China as the Hangchow area. It must be taken 
into account that the ‘black pottery’ is usually considered as dating from 
pre-Shang times. In any case, the absence of the black surfacing in the 
Ordos figurines is not enough to offset the extraordinary way of modelling 
the faces in both these and the Hui-hsien figurines, in stamping them as 
belonging to one and the same culture. ‘The same applies to the absence of 
skirts on the Ordos figurines, which, in their modelling, would almost appear 
to be nude. This is easily explained by the supposed vocations represented. 
‘he Ordos figurines were undoubtedly intended to represent acrobats of 
some sort. One is certainly intended for a contortionist, as is shown by the 
way one leg is twisted over the back. The other leg was broken off and lost 
before the figurines came into my possession. ‘The Hui-hsien figurines just 
as obviously portray dancers, who might be represented as wearing skirts. 


Washington, D. C. 


EprrortaL Nove. Since the writing of this paper the Hui-hsien figurines have been the 
subject of several studies; they have become a favourite object of collectors and a consider- 
able trade in fakes has developed. 'The chief references are as follows: 
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Bulletin of Far Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm), No. 2, 1952: ‘Pottery and Stonewares of 
Shang, Chou, and Han’, by Walter Hochstadter, Plate 23, Figs. 86—90 show polished black 
pottery tomb-vessels from Hui-hsien, decorated in red pigment with characteristic geometrical 
designs of the Warring States period, in imitation of inlaid bronze, and Figs. 91 and 92 show 
two of the black pottery figurines associated with them. The vessels are from the collections 
of Mr. Michel Calmann, Paris, the Honolulu Academy of Arts, Mr. Frederick M. Mayer, and 
Mr. Ernest Erickson, New York, while the human figures are from the collection of Mr. Russell 
Tyson, the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Artibus Asia (Ascona, Switzerland), XV, No. 4, 1952: ‘Once Again Hui-hsien; Fraud 
and Authenticity of the Figurines’, by Gustav Ecke, in which faked and genuine figurines in 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts are discussed, and in which reference is made to the following 
publications : 


G. E. Ecke: ‘Hui-hsien Figurines and Vessels’. Y. Sekino: ‘A Collection of Black 
Terracotta Mortuary Figurines Exhibited at the Kamakura Museums of Modern Art’, Sansan, 
No. 56, Tokyo, 1951. (In Japanese). 


Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin, V1, No. 1, March 1954, Serial No. 25, ‘Hui-hsien Number’: 
‘What is Hui-hsien?’ by the Editor; ‘A Report on Some Known Forgeries of the Hui-hsien 
type’ (Plates I—III) by Jean Gordon Lee; ‘Technical Examination of a Group of Mortuary 
Objects of the Warring States Period’ (Plates I—V) by W. J. Young and Florence Whitmore; 
‘True and False Vermilion on Early Chinese Ceramics’ (Plates I—V) by Rutherford John 
Gettens. 


These careful studies, as the titles indicate, describe the modern Peking origin of 
certain known faked figurines in private collections and also scientific experiments by spectro- 
graphic analysis of the clays and pigments, X-ray diffraction, and X-ray spectrometer measure- 
ments of some samples from these fakes and of samples from the first group of figurines that 
came to light in 1942 before the fake industry commenced. The result is extremely enlightening, 
the evidence of the scientific experiments agreeing in a remarkable manner with the indications 
furnished by the history of the pieces. In consequence of this, certain standards have emerged 
by which the faked and the genuine figurines can be distinguished with some confidence. 


F. D. 
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SUI-T’ANG: A STUDY OF SUI DYNASTY AND EARLY 
T’ANG PORCELLANOUS STONEWARE 


E. T. CHOW AND F. S. DRAKE 


The basis of this study is the collection of white, buff, and light grey 
porcellanous stoneware of ‘T’ang and pre-T’ang date made by E. T. Chow 
during the past ten years. The collection, which is now largely scattered, 
included large ovoid grain-jars, with or without four small loop-handles 
around the neck; winebottles and amphorz; and also tomb pottery models 
of horses and camels. | 

During prolonged acquaintance with these pieces, E. T. Chow noticed 
that certain slight differences in material, shape, and glaze constantly occurred 
together, until the conviction grew upon him that these pieces, although 
similar in general appearance, and clearly belonging to the same family or 
type of ware, fell into two groups, each of which was marked by a com- 
bination of distinctive features, which are tabulated below. 

The one group showed the generally accepted characteristics of the 
T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618—906); the other, characteristics similar to those 
of the ware found in 1929 in the Sui dynasty tomb of Pu Jen ( F £, died 
A.D. 603) at An-yang." 

The pottery from the tomb of Pu Jen included ovoid grain-jars with 
loop-handles and covers, small bowls or cups, and a circular stem dish, made 
of a fine grey stoneware, and covered with a thick greenish-grey felspathic 
glaze, a type of ware that had from time to time appeared in the hands of 
Chinese dealers, and that had hitherto been tentatively assigned either to 
the T’ang (a.D. 618—906) or to the Six Dynasties (a.p. 220—589), but for 
which a Sui date (a.p. 589—618) was now established. 

The characteristics of this Sui dynasty type of pottery can be well seen 
in the small bottle illustrated on Plate Il. The body is made of a fine grey 
stoneware of pleasing colour, with carefully smoothed surface. The neck is 
slender, and the mouth flared, and the edge of the lip is sharp. The shape 
of the body is graceful, contracting towards the base. There is no foot-rim. 
The flattened base is slightly concave, and has a bevelled edge. A hard 
felspathic glaze covers the upper part of the body like a covering of glass. 
It is of a light brownish-green colour, transparent, and finely crackled. It 
has flowed downwards and terminated in a thick roll around the lower part 
of the body, making a wavy line. In several places it has flowed beyond this 
line in long streams ending in large globules of glass above or at the base. 


1 Li Chi (4®%%), Preliminary Report of Excavations at An-yang 1929, Vol. 
II, p. 230, Pl. I and II, and Vol. IV, p. 570, Pl. VI (in Chinese); Koyama Fujio (> lj 25 


“ER), A History of Chinese Celadon (XFFFRE FH), Tokyo, 1943, pp. 39—44, Pl. 9, 
10 (in Japanese); Kuo Pao-chang (9376), A Brief Description of Porcelain, London 
International Exhibition of Chinese Art, 1935, p. 135 (in Chinese and English). 
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The Pu Jen tomb, with its inscription on stone, gives a Sui dynasty 
date for this type of ware, which can therefore be used as a standard for the 
Sui dynasty or earlier. The characteristics of the T’ang dynasty wares are 
sufficiently well known. 

The pieces in E. T. Chow’s collection that approximate to the Sui type 
are tentatively assigned to the Sui, and those that approximate to the 'T’ang 
type are assigned, as heretofore, to the 'T’ang. 


1. The Body 


In E. T. Chow’s collection the body of both the Sui and T’ang pieces 
is fine-grained, porcellanous, and resonant; but that of the Sui pieces is a 
little sandy and gritty to the touch, and is of a light grey colour of very 
pleasing tone, while the body of the T’ang pieces is white and smooth like 
chalk. The Sui pieces are generally thick-walled and heavy, while those of 
the ‘T’ang are thin-walled and light. 


2. The Shapes 


In general the contours of the Sui pieces are more graceful than those 
of the T’ang, and the edges of the lips are sharper and more angular. The 
shapes of the 'T’ang pieces are full and opulent, and the edges of the lips 


are rounded off. This is well brought out by a comparison of the two wine- 
bottles, Plate III, Figs. 1 and 2. 


(a) In the case of the grain-jars, the contours of the Sui are more 
spherical, those of the T’ang more ovoid (Plate IV). 

(b) In the case of the amphore, the T’ang have a straighter contour— 
the diameter of the base is greater in proportion to the upper part of 
the body than that of the Sui. In other words the T’ang amphore 
have relatively larger bases, the Sui amphorz have relatively smaller 
bases, so that in the latter case the upper part of the body wells 
out, giving them a more graceful shape. (Compare Plate VII and 
Plate VIII, Figs. 3 and 4). 


3. Bases 


The characteristic bases of both groups are similar: either a flattened 
base without a foot, or a foot of the heavy T’ang type, generally without a 
foot-rim. But there are also differences. The Sui foot is generally, but not 
always, more splayed out than that of the T’ang; the T’ang base or foot, 
when without a foot-rim, is quite flat; the Sui base and foot are generally 
but not always slightly concave (Plate II, Fig. 2 and Plate IV, Fig. 3). 

For an extreme instance of the Sui outward-splayed foot see Plate I. 

The differences can be more particularly defined: 


(a) Amphore 
The amphore of the Sui and the T’ang have no foot, but a flat base, 
or sometimes in the case of the Sui a slightly concave base. If the Sui base 


is flat the edges of it are not bevelled, or are only slightly bevelled; if concave 
or slightly concave, the edges are bevelled. (See Fig. a). 
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The T’ang bases are both flat 
and bevelled. 

(6) Grain-jars 

The grain-jars of both the Sui 
and the 'T’ang have a well marked 
foot, which is attached to the body er 
in various ways. Fig. (a) Bases of Sui Amphore 

In the Sui jars the angle between the foot and the body of the jar may 
be softened into a concave curve, in which case the base is flat, and the edge 
may not be bevelled (Plate VI, Fig. 1). Or the junction of the foot and the 
body may be marked by a sharp angle, in which case the foot is splayed 
outwards, and the base may be hollowed out to form a shallow foot-rim, 


(Plate IV, Fig. 3; Compare Plate III, Figs. 1 and 3. See Figure b). 


The T’ang base on the other 
hand has the following forms: (i) 
foot with flat base and broad round- 
ed bevel, attached to the body by 
curved junction (Plate VIII, Fig. 1); 
(ii) foot with flat base, edge not 
bevelled, attached to the body at an : 
angle (Plate IV, Fig. 4); (iii) foot Fig. (b) Bases of Sui Jars 
with flat base and bevelled edge, attached to the body at a marked angle 
(compare Plate III, Fig. 4. See Figure c). 


Fig. (c) Bases of T’ang Jars 


4. Handles or loops 


The ovoid grain-jars have four small handles or loops set around the 
neck, through which a cord could be passed to secure the cover. 

In both Sui and T’ang jars the small handles or loops consist of a strip 
of clay doubled, so as to form an elongated U. The lower end of this is 
pressed against the body of the jar just below the junction with the neck, 
and the twin upper ends are bent under and pressed against the neck, thus 
forming a loop. 

But there is a difference in the process by which this is done: in the 
Sui jars the lower end of the double strip is first applied to the body of the 
jar and pressed firmly against it with the thumb, so that the clay is spread 
out flat against the jar. ‘The twin upper ends are then bent round and under 
and pressed against the junction of the body and the neck. (This is clearly 
seen in Plate IV, Fig. 1 and Plate V, Fig. 1). In the T’ang jars on the 
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other hand, the twin upper ends are first pressed against the junction of the 
body and the neck, and are flattened out considerably in the process. The 
double strip is then bent backwards and the lower rounded end of the U is 
pressed against the body of the jar. In some cases the flattened upper ends 
extend beneath the lower end, showing that the upper ends were applied 
first. (This is clearly seen in Plate IV, Fig. 2 and Plate VIII, Fig. 2. See 
Figures d and e). 


5. Covers 


The ovoid grain- 
jars with looped handles 
originally had covers, as 
can be seen from the find 
in the Pu Jen tomb.’ 
The covers are now Fig. (d) Sui Loop-handle Fig. (e) T’ang Loop-handle 
usually missing, but a good example of a Sui cover is to be seen on Plates IV 
and V. 

The shapes of the Sui and T’ang covers differ. The shape of the Sui 
cover is as seen in the Figures—slightly raised in the centre, and surmounted 
with a flat circular knob. The T’ang covers are somewhat flatter, and are 
surmounted by a conical knob. (See Figures f and g). 

Moreover there are three 
spur marks on the underside of Penile etn. 
the Sui covers (Plate IV, Fig. 

1), corresponding to three spur UL 
marks on the inside of the "® (f) Sui Cover Fig. (g) Tang Cover 


base of the Sui grain-jars, indicating the use of a support under the cover 
and inside the jar during firing. There are no such spur marks on the 
T’ang covers. 


6. Lips 


It has already been pointed out (Section 2) that the edges of the lips 
in the Sui pieces are “— and more angular, and that those in the T’ang 
Ear are rounded off. This is clearly seen in the lips of the two wine- 

ottles shown on Plate III. (See Figures h and i). To this it may be 
added that when the Sui lips are rounded, they show character, whereas 
the rounded T’ang lips show no character. An excellent example of a clear- 
cut Sui lip is to be seen in Plate I. 


Fig. (h) Sui Lips 


2 See Koyama Fujio, op. cit., Pl. 10. 
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Fig. (i) T’ang Lips 


7. Glaze 


The pieces so far discussed, whether belonging to the T’ang or to the 
Sui, are usually glazed over the upper part of the body with a white, cream, 
or greeny-grey glaze. Usually about two-thirds of the body is glazed, the 
rest remaining unglazed. The glaze is a high-fired felspathic glaze, like a 
covering of glass, and finely crackled or crazed. But once again differences 
can be discerned. 

On the Sui pieces the glaze is usually very much thicker than on the 
T’ang pieces, and of a more pronounced greenish hue. It accumulates in 
glassy masses at the angles, and collects in a thick roll around the lower 
part of the vessel where the glaze ends (Plate I, Plate II, and Plate VI, Fig. 
2, Plate VII, Fig. 2). Sometimes it flows over the border line and descends 
in long streaks or fingers towards the base, each ending in a large glassy 
globule (Plate II, Plate III, Figs. 1 and 3). The crackle is very marked. 
Thick ‘tear-drops’ are often seen in the glaze (Plate III, Fig. 1; Plate V, Fig. 
1; Plate VI, Fig. 3). 

On the 'T’ang pieces, the glaze, though likewise glassy and finely 
crackled, is much thinner and usually of a whitish, cream, or pale blue-grey 
colour. Its glassy texture and slight tinting can be seen at the angles. But 
it tends to end in a thin surface around the lower part of the vessel, without 
any marked roll or thick accumulation. 


8. The Amphore 


The bodies and bases of the amphore have already been dealt with 
(Sections 1 and 2). It remains to speak of their handles and necks. 

The necks of the Sui amphore tend to be longer and more graceful 
than those of the T’ang. They are well-shaped and taper towards the top. 
Moreover they are more dua articulated than those of the T’ang at the 
junction of the neck with the mouth-rim and with the body. In the latter 
case the junction is marked by a demarcating line. In the former case there 
is a sharp angle below the mouth-rim where it is joined to the neck. More- 
over the neck is sometimes further distinguished with several horizontal bands 
(Plate VII). A clear demarcating line at the junction of the neck and body 
is also seen on the vase in Plate I. 

The necks of the ‘T’ang amphore on the other hand are shorter than 
those of the Sui and tend to be squat. They do not taper from the base to 
the top. They ae not clearly demarcated from the body of the vessel, and 
they merge at a blunt angle into the mouth-rim (Plate VIII, Figs. 3 and 4). 

Owing to the shortness of the necks of the T’ang pieces, the dragon 
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handles are also shorter, and less graceful; and there is a noticeable difference 
in the modelling of the dragon heads. 

In the early amphore the heads are well modelled and complete, with 
protruding noses, often meeting across the narrow mouth of the vessel, so 
as to make it quite unsuitable for real use (Plate VII). 

In the later amphore the heads are often more carelessly modelled and 
not completed below the eyes, the lower part of the head, that is the part 
inside the mouth of the vessel which cannot be seen from outside, being 
finished off by a lump of clay pressed with the thumb against the mouth-rim 
(Plate VIII, Figs. 3 and 4. See Figures j and k). 


Fig. (j) Handle of Sui Amphora Fig. (k) Handle of T’ang Amphora 

Further differences can be discerned: in the Sui pieces the stout horns, 
consisting of a double band of clay, tend to lie back on the head, and the 
well-fashioned ears, sometimes lying back, are set at the side of the head. 
Between the horns there may be a rudimentary crest; sometimes the crest is 
lacking altogether. On the T’ang pieces the horns are slender and tend to 
rise above the head in a large coil, and a large crest in the form of a disc of 
clay is placed between them, while the long pointed ears, standing erect, are 
set carelessly on the forehead. A further examination of Plates VII and 
VIII, Fig. 3, will show that whereas on the Sui pieces the lower jaw of the 
dragon is naturalistically modelled, on the T’ang pieces it consists simply of 
an additional strip of clay in no organic relation to the rest of the head. 
Viewed from the side, the T’ang head in fact consists of three superimposed 
layers of clay representing ears, head, and lower jaw, with no attempt to 
combine them, while the strip representing the head is simply an extension 
of the neck, ending, as said above, in a shapeless piece of clay pressed down 
with the thumb, and lacking anything to indicate the eyes. 

The Sui dragon heads on the contrary are carefully shaped; sometimes 
they are made in a mould and attached complete to the handle of the amph- 
ore (Plate VII, Figure 1. See Figure 1). 


9. Horses and Camels 


Analogous distinctions can be made in 
the Sui and T’ang tomb pottery models of 
horses and camels. In contrast to the realism 
of the T’ang horses, the Sui horses have long 
straight front legs, and short back ones, 
downwards from the 
shoulder; the saddle is perched high up on ; 
the shoulder in an impossible the pe 
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neck is formed in a magnificent arch, the upstanding mane being indicated 
symbolically by a ridge with sharp square cross-section running the length 
of the neck; the details of the head and harness are sharply defined, and 
the ears lie back; the long flat tail hangs down and is not plaited and folded 
back as in the case of the T’ang horses. 

Similarly the Sui camels have long straight legs, and a magnificent 
downward curve marking the lower line of the neck, the long hair of which 
is generalized with the same square cross-section as the mane of the Sui 
horses (Plates IX and X). 

In Plate X, Fig. 3, the magnificent curve of the horse’s neck, which has 
a groove in which hair was originally inserted, is characteristic of the Early 
T’ang and may be regarded as a transitional type. 


Conclusion 
The differences noticed can be summarized as follows: 


Sui T’ang 
i) gritty grey paste smooth white paste 

ii) thick-walled bodies thin walled bodies 

(iii) spherical jars ovoid jars 

(iv) concave bases flat bases 

(v) covers raised in the centre, covers flat, with conical 
with flat knobs knobs 

(vi) details sharply defined details less sharply defined 

(vii) lower end of handles upper end of handles 
attached first attached first 

(viii) well fashioned dragon heads dragon heads incomplete 

(ix) thick glazes with slight thin glazes, white, cream 
grey-green tint. or slightly blue-grey. 


These differences tend to occur in combination, indicating two types of 
ware, the characteristics of which are due either to differences of locality or 
of time. Either explanation might account for the facts; but when one con- 
siders the differences as a whole, they seem to indicate a difference of spirit 
and not only a difference of technique, such a difference as would exist 
between the earlier and later periods of an art. ‘The present writers incline, 
therefore, to the conclusion that they indicate, respectively, a 'T’ang and a 
pre-T’ang date. 


University of Hong Kong 
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A HAKKA KONGSI IN BORNEO’ 
BARBARA E. WARD 


The Hakkas 


In China the Hakka people form a distinct linguistic group, speaking a 
dialect which may be described as about mid-way between Cantonese and 
Mandarin.” It is generally held that they originated in Central China and 
gradually travelled southwards in a series of movements as a result of pressure 
from the north. Between the T’ang and Sung dynasties (907—959) Hakka- 
speaking groups had reached Fukien, and during the Southern Sung dynasty 
(1127—1279) they moved into Kwangtung. ‘Two more big movements during 
the Ch’ing dynasty (1644—1911) took Hakkas as far afield as Szechwan, 
Hainan, and Formosa.’ 

At the present time the total number of Hakka-speaking Chinese is 
estimated at something over sixteen million* concentrated mainly on the 
borders of Kiangsi, Fukien, and Kwangtung. Actually ten hAsiens in Kiangsi, 
eight in Fukien, and fifteen in Kwangtung are purely Hakka-speaking. In 
addition to this, Hakkas are to be found living side by side with speakers of 
different dialects in a hundred and five other Asiens, in Kiangsi, Fukien, 
Kwangtung (including Hainan island), Kwangsi, Szechwan, Hunan, and 
Formosa.’ In the past, the cultural and linguistic differences between the 
Hakkas and their neighbours, especially in the mixed areas, led to frequent 
strife. The years 1855—1867, for example, saw a prolonged period of fighting 
between Hakkas and Cantonese in which about half a million people are said 
to have lost their lives. Whatever the actual number of casualties, at least 


' This article was originally planned as Appendix II to Dr. J. K. T’ien’s (fiji =) book 
The Chinese of Sarawak, London: London School of Economics Monographs on Social 
Anthropology No. 12, 1953. In the event, that book was published without appendices. The 
present writer, who had the privilege of collaborating with Dr. T’ien in the writing of that 
book, and was herself responsible for the appendices, wishes to make full acknowledgement 
to Dr. T’ien. 

2 R. D. Forrest, The Chinese Language, London, 1949, p. 220. 


3. The details of Hakka history have been discussed in numerous publications, both Chinese 
and English, of which the following is a selection: Lo Hsiang-lin (4% 4), An Introduction 
to the Study of the Hakkas, in its Ethnic, Historical, and Cultural Aspects (Ae geo MK) 
Canton, 1938 (in Chinese, English summary attached); Charles Piton ‘On the Origin and 
History of the Hakkas’, China Review, I1, 1873—4, pp. 222—226; E. J. Eitel, ‘An Outline His- 
tory of the Hakka’, China Review, I1, 1873—4, pp. 160—164; R. Lechler, ‘The Hakka Chinese’, 
Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, 1878; E. J. Eitel, ‘Ethnographical Sketches of the Hakka Chinese’, 
China Review, XX, 1892—3, pp. 263—267; S. M. Shirokogoroff, Anthropology of Eastern 
China and Kwangtung Province, Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1925, Chapter VI, pp. 113— 
141; Li Chi (4&9), The Formation of the Chinese People, Harvard University Press, 1928. 

* Lo Hsiang-lin, op. cit., Chapter III. 

5 As well, of course, as in Hong Kong. 

© Lo Hsiang-lin, op. cit. 
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the troubles of these twelve years caused a revival of interest in Hakka culture, 
and it is from this period that most of the literature on these people dates. 


The Hakkas in Malaysia 


Hakka-speaking people have migrated overseas in large numbers, particularly 
to the Nan Yang (i #), which is the Chinese term for the Malay Archipelago. 
The overseas Hakka come almost exclusively from Fukien and Kwangtung, 
in which provinces they are to be found mainly in mountainous areas where 
there is a considerable shortage of land.’ 

It is estimated that there are more than two million Hakkas in the Nan 
Yang.* According to the Census Report of 1947 there are 437,407 Hakkas 
(out of a total of 2,614,667 Chinese) in the Federation of Malaya and the 
Colony of Singapore.’ It is noteworthy that Hakkas from the same place of 
origin in China tend to congregate together also in the Nan Yang. For 
example, the majority of the Hakkas in Johore come from the Hopiu (iJ %) 
district of Kityang hsien (4% % %%) in Kwangtung,’® the majority in Kuala 
Lumpur come from Hweichow (present Hweiyang hsien # % #*), Canton, in 
Ipoh from Kwangsi, and in Malacca and Singapore from Tap’u (*~ 4f ¥). 
There is also a strongly marked tendency towards congregation in certain 
occupations: in Singapore twenty-five of the twenty-six pawnshops are run 
by Hakkas, twenty-four of them from 'Tap’u," and a hundred and ninety of 
the three hundred-odd Chinese drug-stores are in Hakka hands, also mainly 
from Tap’u. Sarawak in British Borneo has been called the Hakkas’ ‘home 
from home’. Out of a total of 145,158 Chinese, Hakkas make up 45,409. 

Many Hakkas originally moved into Sarawak from Dutch Borneo during 
the troubled period in the mid-nineteenth century. There they had been 
agriculturalists and gold-miners, members of self-governing Kongsis. The 
Kongsi type of organization existed also in the districts around Bau in Sar- 
awak, but was more elaborately developed on the Dutch side, for which also 
there exists fuller documentation. As an understanding of present-day social 
organization demands not only contemporary but also historical treatment, 
it has been considered useful to analyse here the Kongsi'* organization as it 


? Ibid., Chapter III, p. 100. 

8 Ten Years of Singapore, Singapore, 1930, (in Chinese). 

9 In Singapore: 40,036. 

10 In Calcutta most of the Hakkas are from Kityang hsien, and the same is true of the urban 
Hakkas in Jakarta. In Dutch Borneo, as a general rule, urban-dwelling Hakkas are from 
Kityang, and rural dwellers from Mei hsien. 

11 Twelve of these are owned by two individuals. 

12 The term kongsi (Z\i]) is translated in Matthews’ Chinese-English Dictionary as ‘public 
company’. The character is further given as: ‘an officer, to control, to manage, to preside; a 
subdivision of a district’. In the Nan Yang today a Kongsi may be any kind of association, 
from a club to a limited company. As used for the Chinese communities in West Borneo in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the term may refer to: (i) any group of any size 
banded together for any purpose, political, social or economic; or any sub-group of these; 
(ii) the officers who are at the head of such a group; (iii) more specifically the political groups 
described below, or sub-groups of these, or their officials. 


In the text Kongsi is used to refer to the large political groups in the mining districts of 
West Borneo. 
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is described for the gold districts in Dutch West Borneo.” 


The Kongsi System 

The Kongsi system had its roots in the village organization of China. Those 
who see it as something apart, without recognizing its connection with the 
basic Chinese social structure and with the historical and geographical envir- 
onment in which it developed, tend to fall into one or other of two errors. 
Either they see the Kongsi as a secret society, conspiring to thwart all regular 
civil government, in which case they condemn it; or they see it as a prototype 
of modern republican democracy, in which case they eulogize it. Both views 
are misconceived. As de Groot was at such pains to prove, the Kongsi 
system was naturally developed out of the experience of Chinese immigrants, 
coming in compact clan and village groups to a strange land in which they 
had to fend in all matters completely for themselves. 


The Takong Kongsi at Montrado, West Borneo 


A description of the Kongsi in the early nineteenth century and an analysis 
of their organization will make this clearer. Their location was in the western 
part of what is now Dutch Borneo, where gold-mining was their major 
enterprise. They varied in number and strength according as movements 
towards consolidation by one or other strong group led to feuds and conquests 
from time to time. The three most important, at least for our present pur- 
poses, seem to have been the Takong Kongsi (AH), the San-Ti-Qu 
Kongsi (=(#i#2+ and the Langfang Kongsi (#244), all of which flour- 
ished at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Earl, who visited West Borneo in 1834, with the object of opening trade 
relations with the Chinese, has left quite a detailed description of his visit to 
the first of these. At that time the Dutch had small settlements at Pontianak 
and Sambas, about ninety miles apart on the West coast. The Chinese 
colony to which Earl was bound lay inland between these two places, with 
its capital town at Montrado. Despite the, not disinterestedly expressed, 
misgivings of Malays and Dutch on the coast, Earl’s party found nothing but 
honour and hospitality in Montrado, and but for Dutch interference his 
mission would undoubtedly have met with entire success. The description 


13 The information in the following paragraphs is drawn from: (i) J. J. M. de Groot, Het 
Kongsiwezen van Borneo, The Hague, 1885. This contains a Chinese record of the Langfang 
Kongsi written by Yap Hsiang Yun with a translation and 
commentary in Dutch. (ii) Lo Hsiang-lin (##4): “The establishment of the Langfang 
Presidential System by Lo Fang Pak in Borneo’ ta) HS), 
Kwangchow Hsiieh-pao (J HF), 1, No. 1, pp. 1—38, Canton, 1937. (In Chinese with an 
English abstract). This contains quotations from an unpublished MS on the history of Pon- 
tianak by Ling Fong Ch’iu ($k) 83). (iii) The accounts of European travellers, especially 
E. Doty and J. Pohlman, “Tour in Borneo from Sambas, through Montrado to Pontianak and 
the Adjacent Settlements of Chinese and Dayaks during the Autumn of 1838’, Chinese Repository, 
VIII, No. 6, 1839. G. W. Earl, Eastern Seas, London, 1837. (iv) Li Ch’ang-fu (46434), 
History of Chinese Emigration, Shanghai, 1937. (In Chinese). (vi) Wen Hsiung-fei (ji AE F€), 
General History of Nan Yang Chinese (PES FR), Shanghai, 1929. (In Chinese). 
(vii) The accounts of informants in Sarawak. 
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of the journey into the interior gives an impression of orderly government 
which permitted the erection of ‘houses for the entertainment of travellers 
at intervals on the road side—at one of which the Englishmen had their first 
taste of noodle-soup, ‘a preparation of rice, much resembling macaroni’. 
The town of Montrado itself consisted of a single street, three-quarters of 
a mile long, with the ‘governor’s house’, a uniquely large building, standing 
slightly detached from the town at one end. Although it was raining hard 
the ‘governor’ and chief men of the town met the Englishmen at the gate 
of the courtyard, dressed in their best attire, and honoured them with a salute 
of three guns. On the following day Earl met the chief men, about fifty in 
all, of Montrado and the neighbouring districts, and discussed with them 
the prospects of opening up direct trade with Singapore. He seems to have 
been deeply impressed by the political acumen of the ‘governor’, and the 
organization of political authority struck him as being ‘extremely well suited’ 
to the situation of this Chinese community, though he was, of course, unaware 
of its derivation. He stresses the complete independence of this Kongsi 
which was subject neither to the Emperor of China, who acknowledged no 
colonies, nor to the Dutch, who had totally failed in the attempt to establish 
their authority there. 

Deploring the Dutch trading monopoly which had virtually put an end 
to the once flourishing China trade of the whole of West Borneo, Earl fore- 
saw the speedy approach of an economic crisis which would bring about 
the ruin of Montrado. Four years later two missionaries, Doty and Pohlman, 
visited the town. They reported it diminished in numbers, but stated that 
the diminution had been caused by feuds among the Chinese themselves, 
fomented, ‘as the [Dutch] resident of Sambas informed us’, by the Malay 
sultan. Even so, however, they estimated that probably ten thousand persons 
resided under the ‘kongsi-ship’ of Montrado. The Chinese themselves, they 
add, reckoned twenty thousand. 

From Montrado they visited Sipang, which was the headquarters of the 
San-Ti-Qu Kongsi, and estimated about eight hundred to one thousand 
people there. 


The Langfang Kongsi at Mandor 


They also visited Mandor, the capital of the Langfang Kongsi. There they 
found one principal street, about a quarter of a mile in length, with another 
running parallel, and some at right angles. The houses were in good order, 
and well built. Most of them were constructed of wood, and covered with 
shingles. The streets were unusually wide for a Chinese village, and remark- 
ably neat and clean. They declared themselves ‘somewhat surprised at the 
small number of inhabitants. Compared with Montrado, we were reminded 
of the deserted towns in America during the prevalence of the cholera. 
Instead of being literally crammed, as is generally the case, so that one can 
scarcely move without treading on his neighbour, the dwellings are larger than 
usual, and few, if any, inhabit each’. This was explained by the exhaustion of 
the local mines, but as we shall see later there was more probably a political 
explanation. Later on the Langfang Kongsi was to regain much of the posi- 
tion it had had before, and to outlast its rival, Takong, by about thirty years. 
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The Dutch scholar de Groot has published a Chinese document, written 
by Yap Hsiang Yun, the son-in-law of the last ‘governor’, which describes 
the structure and history of this Langfang Kongsi in fair detail. Earl’s 
remarks on the organization of ‘Takong, and de Groot’s reiterated insistence 
on the similarity between Chinese village-structure and Borneo Kongsi- 
structure, make it clear that there was little difference between different 
Kongsi. In describing the structure of Langfang we are describing the 
structure of all. 

The Langfang Kongsi, like nearly all the others, consisted almost entirely 
of Hakka people. De Groot suggests that the Hakkas, who in China live 
surrounded by members of other dialect-groups, have possibly developed a 
peculiarly strong tendency toward in-group cohesion. Be that as it may, it 
is perfectly clear that the basis of the Kongsi was the clan and village structure 
and sentiment which the immigrants brought with them from China. Lo 
Fong Pak (# % 1f), the founder of Langfang, arrived in Pontianak in about 
1772* with a hundred-odd Hakkas from his own department, Kiaying 
(#6 M&),’° in Kwangtung. Whether these men were all members of the same 
clan is not quite clear."° This group seems quickly to have formed a nucleus 
around which other Kiaying Hakkas in Pontianak soon gathered.” Pontianak, 
however, contained large numbers of 'Teochows who were continually haras- 
sing the Hakkas. Lo Fong Pak decided to lead his group elsewhere, making 
first for Shan Hsin, an upstream settlement of 'Tap’u Hakkas which he attacked 
by surprise. The leader of the Tap’u settlers, Chiang Ah 'Ts’ai (i PJ A), fled 
with his followers. Lo Fong Pak installed himself in his place, and by kind 
treatment won over those who had not fled to his side. This new mixed 
group of ‘Tap’u and Kiaying ‘brothers’* went on to open up the forest, dig 
wells, build houses, and develop mining further inland at Mandor. Far away 
from all external control the new settlers naturally set up their own political 
organization, building on the already existing group-structure under the able 
leadership of Lo Fong Pak. This was the beginning of the Langfang Kongsi." 

Several Chinese miners, mostly Hakkas from Kityang and Ch’aoyang 
were already settled in Mandor.”” These seem to have accepted 
Lo Fong Pak’s leadership, and he later turned his attention to the Hakka 
communities at Mao-yien and in the neighbourhood of Minwong. Mao- 


'* In Post-War Overseas Chinese, Shanghai, 1947, p. 3, the editor, Hsii Yi-ch’uan, writing on 
the history of West Borneo, gives the probable date of Lo Fong Pak’s first arrival as 1758. 

15 The department of Kiaying ($%JAE M1) in the Ch’ing dynasty contained five hsiens: Mei 
hsien Ch’ang-lo({2#present Wu-hua=f Chen-p’ing ($fi2present Chiao-ling #4), 
Hsing“hing (Sig), and P’ing-yuan (233g). Lo Fong Pak himself came from Mei hsien. 

16 De Groot calls them familieleden. 


'7 The Chinese text mentions a total of a hundred and eight, but this is a mystic number in 
Chinese. 


18 The Chinese text has 


19 Lo Fong Pak settled in Mandor in 1777. The name Langfang (jj) means orchid 
fragrance: a symbol of brotherhood. 


20 Ch’aoyang being in a mixed Teochow-Hakka area, some of these men may have been 
Teochows. 


21 Otherwise known as Ke-Mondor. 
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yien” consisted of two separate bazaars; the old bazaar contained about two 
hundred shop-houses with emigrants from Kityang, Ch’aoyang, Haifong 
and Lufong (Be hsiens; the new bazaar was much smaller, 
with only twenty shops, but all their inhabitants came from the Mei hsien 
of Kiaying. Lo Fong Pak, himself from this same sien, made a secret agree- 
ment with Kong Miu Pak (iL J&4f), the headman of the new bazaar, who 
unexpectedly attacked Wong Kui-pei, headman of the old bazaar, leaving 
him no alternative but to surrender. In this way the whole of Mao-yien, 
together with its satellite settlements, Kunjit, Lungkong, Senamen, and 
others, was added to the Langfang Kongsi. This left Minwong, a settlement 
of about five hundred Tap’u Hakkas, with its dependents, as the sole Chinese 
rivals in the immediately neighbouring gold districts. Liu Kong Siong, head- 
man of the Minwong Kongsi, kept up the struggle with Langfang for several 
years, even extending his own influence at times almost to the boundaries of 
Mandor itself. In the end, however, Minwong was defeated in what appears 
to have been a pitched battle, Liu Kong Siong drowned himself in the river 
and Lo Fong Pak’s control was complete. 

For some time he nursed the desire to annex the Montrado gold dis- 
tricts, which lay further to the North West. At that time there were seven 
large Kongsi and six smaller ones in that area: the most important being 
Takong and San-Ti-Qu. On examining the terrain, however, Lo Fong Pak 
decided that it would not be profitable to attack.” He therefore withdrew, 
leaving the potential rivalry between Langfang and Takong to flare up at a 
later date. 

Withdrawal from Montrado was followed by a successful struggle with 
the Sultan of Landak, to the south east. Landak itself was besieged tor nine 
months, and only taken on the attackers’ digging a tunnel into the kampong 
and so forcing their way in.* Peace was made, and the boundaries de- 
marcated by planting bamboos which were still visible in the ’eighties.”* 

The story of Lo Fong Pak is completed with references to his opening 
up a new silver-mine, his frustrated desire to attach his realm to the Chinese 
Empire and to pay regular tribute, and his magical powers of controlling 
crocodiles. He died in 1793. 

The silver mine, opened a year before his death, was the occasion of 
bitter feelings. A man from Chen-p’ing (Chiaoling) was entrusted with 
certain valuables with which he was to raise money for provisions in Pon- 
tianak. He absconded to China. In an assembly of all the leading men of 
the Kongsi, Lo Fong Pak swore an oath that for the future only a Kiaying 


22 The exact location of this settlement was unknown in de Groot’s time. The Chinese 
gives Mao-yien Shan (Mao-yien mountain). 

23 The Chinese text explains that Lo Fong Pak, having climbed above Montrado on recon- 
naissance, declared it to be ‘like a sauce-pan’. 

24 Incidentally the leader of the tunnelling party is named Chiang Ah Ts’ai in the Chinese 


document. This was the name of the leader who once fled from Shan Hsin; apparently he 
was now reconciled to his old enemy. 


25 Yang Ping-nan(#49 14), Hae Luh (7%§4%) (A General Record of Foreign Nations), Shanghai, 
1848, also mentions a successful attack under a Langfang commander, named Wu Yuan-shen, 
upon a Dyak settlement called Tajan. 
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Hakka from Mei Asien should hold the highest office in the Kongsi. This 
became a convention, followed until in 1823 the Dutch cut off direct com- 
munication with China.” 

The history of Lo Fong Pak’s successors is largely concerned with trou- 
bles with the Land Dyaks and relations with the Dutch.”” Success against 
the Dyaks in the early nineteenth century was followed by further clashes in 
which the latter gained the upper hand in the 'thirties. By then, too, Dutch 
pressure, direct and indirect, was beginning to be felt. The American miss- 
ionaries* described Mandor as a declining town in 1838. The decline con- 
tinued into the ’forties. In 1849 the Dutch banished the head man and 
installed one Liu Ah Sin (#1 #2 44) in his place. At the price of recognizing 
their suzerainty and remaining consistently pro-Dutch, Liu Ah Sin rebuilt 
some of the prosperity of Langfang. But its days were numbered. In 1857 
Dutch policy came to fruition with the abolition of all the other Kongsi in 
West Borneo. Langfang alone remained; stripped of most of its sub-districts 
it out-lasted the others by nearly thirty years, until the death of Liu Ah 
Sin’s son in 1884.” 


26 J. Hunt, Sketch of Borneo, p. 25, mentions the mines of Mandor as he heard of them in 
1812: ‘Mandor is about one day’s journey from Pontianak . . . it is reckoned a very rich 
mine though but recently wrought. There are as yet only twelve pallets of about two hundred 
men each, but it is capable of extension. Likewise are found in this district some very rich 
specimens of copper ore, not as yet wrought, gold being deemed a much more productive 
article. . . . Numbers of Chinese are settled in this district and the population is annually 
increasing’. 

27 The Dutch annexation of West Forneo was completed in 1823. 

28 Doty and Pohlman, vide supra. 


29 The following entry appears in the Sarawak Gazette, December Ist, 1884: ‘Reports of 
serious outbreaks of Chinese miners at Mandor (about forty miles north of Pontianak) against 
the Dutch government are continuously being brought over the border, and have been con- 
firmed from Singapore. The ideas prevalent among the Chinese in Upper Sarawak of the 
magnitude of this outbreak are conflicting, and undoubtedly exaggerated, as to what has already 
occurred, but are supported in some way by the fact that the Dutch government are despatching 
troops from Samarang, but this may be in case of the rising becoming general. At present it 
is confined to Mandor, the Montrado and other Chinese having refused to afford any assistance 
to the Mandor Kunsi [sic], though this on the other hand is denied. By the most reliable 
accounts it appears that after the funeral of the old Kap Tai, or headman of the Kunsi, which 
the Controlleur stationed at Mandor himself attended, the government notified many radical 
changes with regard to the conditions upon which the Kunsi would be allowed to continue to 
work for gold, imposing tax, doing away with their right of hearing and settling cases amongst 
themselves, and causing their flagstaff to be cut down. The next day the Controlleur went to 
the Kunsi house. When he expressed his determination to hear the case there, the Chinese 
there and then rose and killed him, afterwards burning the government quarters down, and 
sparing none of the government servants. The Mandor Kunsi are supposed to be able to 
muster one thousand strong, it is also stated that they are supported by the Malays and Dyaks 
in the vicinity, that they are well armed and have a large quantity of gunpowder, and rice 
sufficient to last them for over a year. Many refugees have arrived, principally women and 
children, who have come by sea, and a few men came overland. Many more are expected, 
though, owing to the prohibitions imposed by the Dutch government against their crossing 
the border, they will probably experience some difficulty in effecting their purpose. These 
Chinese belong chiefly to the agricultural and petty trading classes, who are fearful, however 
the matter may eventually end, they will meet with trouble. On the one hand, should the 
Chinese win, they would certainly be squeezed of their small gains, and on the other hand the 
punishment that would follow a general rising might be extended to themselves’. 
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The Constitution of the Langfang Kongsi 


De Groot’s description of the constitution dates from this period, but harks 
back to the time before 1857.°° At its widest extent the Langfang Kongsi 
comprised at least seven sub-districts—Mampawa and Poko-Klappa, Sungei, 
Purun, Kampong Baru, Landak, Sepata, and Tunang and Menjukai, under 
the leadership of Mandor. After 1857 the structure of authority was care- 
fully defined. At the head was the Kapthai (1%) of Mandor, appointed by 
the Dutch authorities, to whom he was responsible. The Kapthai in his 
turn appointed the district heads (kapitan) and the village heads (/o thai # %), 
each appointment being subject to Dutch approval. In this way authority 
was delegated from the top downwards, and, in theory at least, supreme 
power, under the Dutch, was lodged in the Kapthai.*' In practice, however, 
the Kapthai still relied upon popular consent; he did not rule by force and 
therefore had to choose his various head men according to the popular will.*” 

Before 1857, authority in the Kongsi had been delegated from below 
upwards. According to Yap Hsiang Yun® each district had a similar number 
of officials, who at Lo Fong Pak’s death were four in number. These were: 
a head man, an assistant head man, and two other assistants known as mi-ko 
(& FF) and /o-t’ai (# *).** Each district had the same grade of officials, those 
of Mandor being the head men of the Kongsi as a whole. Each settlement 
of any significance had an assistant head man, a mi-ko, and a lo-t’ai. The 


3° De Groot (op. cit., p. 134) stated that no material existed for a study of the constitution 
before 1850, though there might be important data in the archives of Pontianak and Batavia. 
He did not explain why these were not available to him. 

34 De Groot likened his position to that of any of any indigenous prince whose authority 
depended entirely upon Dutch support (op. cit., p. 129). 

32'The Government report for the Netherlands Indies for the year 1857 stated: “The 
Kapthai had to contend with the people of bad will who did not desire a better organized 
administration; but there was no open revolt’ (de Groot, 09. cit., p. 130). On the other hand 
Dutch opinion of Liu Ah Sin was thus expressed in 1856 by the highest civil and military 
officer Lt.-Col. Andersen: ‘I must draw your attention to the Kapthai. He is a man of much 
discipline, who rules in an excellent way and who has complete power over the Chinese. He 
uses his influence wisely and has proved that he understands and will pursue the betterment 
which the Dutch government must necessarily bring in. As long as he is at the head of this 
district you can leave the government of the Chinese in Chinese hands’. 

33 Son-in-law to Liu Ah Sin; writer of the document published by de Groot. See Note 13. 

34 Head man: thai-ko, elder brother: 7:RF; Assistant head man: fu t’ou-jen: AGRA; 
Assistant (i) mi-ko, younger elder brother: 2 #f, (ii) lo-thai, elder: 36. 

These terms are given here in the Dutch romanization of the Hakka pronunciation. See 
de Groot, pp. 20—21. Actually it seems that only the Kongsi head himself (at Mandor) was 
called thai-ko. The district head of Mampawa, for example, was ni-ko (—#f, second elder 
brother, ibid., p. 139). Kapitan was the term applied by the Malays to the district heads, who 
in some places at least acquired this name as a title from the local sultans. The definite alloca- 
tion of the terms Kapthai (Kongsi head), Kapitan (district head), and mi-ko (village or settle- 
ment head) was a late development. 

The word Kapthai had a curious origin: the head man of the Kongsi was apparently 
referred to as Kapitan tuan. In the Fukien dialect this tuan was equated with toa (§f{) meaning 
‘great’. In Hakka ‘great’ is thai (Mandarin ta). The well-known Chinese predilection for 
using only one syllable of a foreign name if possible thus accounts for the bastard word Kap- 
thai (ibid., p. 139). 
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assistant head men were paid, but the mi-ko and /o-t’ai held honorary posts. 
Earl states that the head man of the Takong Kongsi (Montrado) received an 
annual salary of a thousand dollars.** The adult men in each settlement 
elected their local officials. ‘These in their turn were responsible for electing, 
from their own number, the district and Kongsi officials. 

The method of election is nowhere described.** De Groot points out 
that it was always the richest and most influential men in the individual 
villages who were chosen. These influential men also provided the district 
heads, and one of them was at the head of the whole Kongsi.*” From this 
writer’s insistence upon the close resemblance between the Kongsi system 
and village organization in the Hakka-speaking districts of Kwangtung and 
Fukien, it is possible to infer that each settlement in West Borneo was pro- 
bably a fairly close-knit group of immigrants most of whom were either clan 
relatives or at least from the same locality in China. In the new environment 
the criterion of mere seniority, said to be all important for clan and village 
leadership in the stable community life of China, would be of less importance 
than considerations of personal ability and prestige. The settlements were 
not merely groups of people who happened to live near one another; most of 
the men were fellow-workers in a gold-mine. Qualities of leadership would 
necessarily be recognized and utilized; the choice of leaders would not be 
difficult. 

Earl, writing of Montrado (Takong Kongsi) in 1834, remarked: “The 
territory [is] divided into districts, each of which is governed by several 
representatives, elected by the people, every male inhabitant having a vote. 
The representatives, or Kung Se,** elect the governor who has the direction 
of all the affairs of the territory, domestic and foreign, but he is expected to 
consult the Kung Se when transacting any business of importance.*” The 
latter are entrusted with the administration of justice in their respective dis- 
tricts, but capital offences are always referred to the governor. They continue 
in office as long as it suits the pleasure of their constituents, who, on suspicion 
of misconduct, will depose the obnoxious members and elect others in their 
room’.* 


35 De Groot, op. cit., p. 191. 
36 But see de Groot, op. cit., p. 128, footnote. 
37 Tbid., p. 127. 


38 The term Kongsi (Kung Se) may be used to apply to the whole community or to the 
governing body of officials alone. See Note 12. 


3° The reality of this convention was proved to Earl by the events of his visit. On reaching 
Montrado he was met by ‘the governor and Kung Se’ but it was not until the following day 
when all the officials of the sub-districts were present that the governor would discuss business: 
‘It not being his wish to make any arrangements before these officials had been consulted 
[p. 285]. . . . At the time appointed, the Kung Se of the neighbouring districts, to the number 
of about fifty, assembled in the great room of the governor’s house, and after deliberating 
about half an hour, they all entered my apartment, and the governor informed me that they 
had agreed to open the port to me and they hoped that hereafter their communication with 
Singapore would be more frequent’ (p. 288). 


40 Ibid., p. 290—291. 
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Consultation with the district and settlement representatives was a feature 
of all the Kongsi. “The president’, wrote de Groot, ‘had to discuss nearly all 
matters of importance with the leaders of lesser rank’.*' This, together with 
their power to elect—and depose—the Kongsi and district heads,*” obviously 
gave to the district and village officials the most influential position in the 
whole Kongsi. It was important, therefore, that these men should represent 
the various groups within the Kongsi satisfactorily. The majority of the 
Langfang population was of Hakka origin, but there were some members of 
other groups. Clearly a small settlement was likely to be made up of people 
from the same place of origin, often indeed members of the same clan. 
Where this was so, there would be no difficulty in electing as officials people 
from that same district or even clan.* 

Larger settlements, districts, and, of course, the whole Kongsi itself would 
contain people of several different places of origin. ‘There is evidence that 
in such cases officials might be specially chosen to represent minority groups. 
In Mampawa district at one time, for instance, there were two headmen: 
one Hakka and one Teochow, and a similar double leadership existed in the 
settlements of Naala, Pak Wulu, Lumut, and Senamen which ‘each had the 
honour to have an extra Tap’u head man’.* We have also seen how at his 
death Lo Fong Pak had laid it down that although the Kongsi head must 
always be a Kiaying Hakka from Mei hsien, the assistant head should be a 
man from Tap’u. ‘Thus there seems to have been an attempt to balance the 
possibly contending interests of different groups within the Kongsi and its 
sub-districts. 

Within their own areas the elected officials were responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and for dealing with disputes and offences. 
Consultation in the settlements was with the family heads, and at the district 
and Kongsi levels with the other officials. Judgement on ‘important matters’ 
had to be discussed with the Kongsi head, and cases of robbery, murder, 
and political crime were brought before a court consisting of the Kongsi head 
and other officials sitting in the Kongsi house in Mandor. 

This Kongsi house** had been built in Mandor as an assembly-hall and 
a dwelling-place for the Kongsi head. It filled the place of the ancestral 
hall in a Chinese village, being the centre for executive and judicial meetings, 
election assemblies, and community ritual. De Groot describes the hall of 
ustice as he saw it in the ’eighties:*° ‘Just opposite the main entrance stood 


41 Op. cit., p. 127. 

*2 Deposition is mentioned by Earl (above); de Groot (pp. 130—131) describes how, in 
Langfang and Takong, Kongsi heads who were too pro-Dutch were repudiated. 

#3 De Groot, op. cit., passim, e.g. “The Kongsi was composed of a group of families sprung 
from the same clan, or of a collection of such groups . . . each with its own leader . . . the 
head man of the whole Kongsi was exactly like the “patriarch” in a Chinese village: no more 
than the leader of the foremost group, a “primus inter pares”’ (pp. 118—119). 

4 Tbid., pp. 55, 58. 

45 T’ ang (#¢). The Kongsi house at Mandor as it was in the nineteenth century, has been 
described, with a plan, by P. J. Veth, Borneos Westerafdeeling. It is still standing to-day, and 
is now the local Chinese school. Post-War Overseas Chinese, ‘West Borneo’, p. 25; see Note 14. 

4% Op. cit., p. 123. 
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a large, high table: the “bench”. On it were arranged a number of outsize 
imitation brushes and other writing implements, boxes containing the seals 


of the Kongsi government and cases of bamboo sticks’.*” In all this the: 


Langfang Kongsi was following the customs of China. On both sides of 
the main door stood split bamboo sticks, with leather whips and red- and 
black-brimmed sugar-loaf hats—all part of the uniform of a Chinese police 
official. ‘The split bamboos and whips were the chief instruments of punish- 
ment in China, used, as the fasces in Rome, to clear crowds before the 
mandarins. In Mandor in the ’eighties they were carried in procession before 
the Dutch resident. Outside the entrance stood a few ancient cannon, fired 
in salute on important occasions. 

The Kongsi house had been built by Lo Fong Pak, and at his death a 
tablet had been erected for him in the assembly room. The founder of the 
Kongsi thus became, in de Groot’s phrase, its ‘protecting deity’.** On feast- 
days, and on the anniversaries of his birth and death, his worship was per- 
formed with sacrifices by the Kapthai and other officials. The people of the 
Kongsi fully realized that their welfare depended upon the continued care 
of their founder. When a new mine was opened, when crops were in danger 
of flood, when any matter or high importance was afoot, sacrifice was offered 
to Lo Fong Pak.” ‘This kind of pseudo-ancestor or culture-hero cult was 
complemented by the worship of Kwanti (4 #).° A picture of Kwanti hung 
in the inner hall of the Kongsi house, and every year, on the 13th of the 
First, Fifth, and Eighth Chinese month, food-offerings were placed before it. 
The rites were performed by the Kongsi head himself, but in the presence 
of all the district and settlement officials. Their presence being obligatory, 
the opportunity was usually taken to use these occasions for consultative, 
judicial, and electoral meetings—held under the eyes of both spiritual patrons. 


Other Kongsi of Sarawak 


There is no reason to suppose that the other Kongsi of West Borneo were 
essentially different from Langfang. The predominantly Hakka population, 
the gold-mining background, the settlements composed largely of people 
nearly related to each other or from the same locality in China, grouped in 
districts under the central authority of a Kongsi head at a capital town, the 
principle of two-stage election which left the reality of power in the hands of 
the representative officials of settlement and district but gave the highest 
ritual authority to the Kongsi head, the lively, classless spirit—these existed 


4Z.Each case contained five sticks. These were thrown at a convicted man to indicate the 
number of times he had to be flogged. 


48 Mandarin: Ta Pai Kung (#{Q2s). The term was used by the Dutch for any Chinese 
deity or spiritual being. 


‘9 Outsiders were permitted to approach the tablet only if they were sufficiently exalted 


persons. Thus de Groot himself was excluded, but the Dutch resident, van Zutphen, was 
allowed in. 


5° Described by de Groot as God of War and of merchants (cf. J. J. M. de Groot, Annual 


Festivals and Customs of the Amoy Chinese). Kwanti is also famous as a guardian of sworn 
brotherhood groups. 
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in all.*' The political development of each Kongsi also followed a similar 
cycle: origin in a close-knit immigrant group under the charismatic leader- 
ship of an able individual, and expansion by accretion and conquest (or 
alternatively absorption into a larger group), was followed by clashes with 
the indigenous peoples and struggles with the Dutch. With these clashes 
and struggles inter-Kongsi rivalry was deeply confused. 

In July 1850, the most powerful of the West Borneo Kongsi, ‘Takong,” 
attacked members of its rival San-Ti-Qu Kongsi® in Seminis, and drove 
them out of the town. Some escaped northwards, others fled to Pamangat, 
from where they sent a messenger begging for help from the Dutch at 
Pontianak. Dutch rivalry with Takong was already acute, and Sambas, the 
Sultanate in which these events were occurring, was theoretically under Dutch 
control. Infantry were despatched, but arrived, just a day too late, to find 
that the San-Ti-Qu Kongsi house in Pamangat had been blown up by their 
enemies and that all who could had fled. Some escaped across the Sambas 
river, to the right bank, where they were succoured by the people of Langfang, 
themselves rivals of Takong and allies of the Dutch; others went north into 
Sarawak, where, with their ‘brothers’ from Seminis, they formed a group of 
three thousand-odd refugees in the Bau area.* 

Chinese Kongsi had been in existence in the interior of Sarawak for 
some time. We know from Rajah Brooke’s own account that he had had a 
brush with a San-Ti-Qu Kongsi in 1842* and it seems that this was a branch 
of the San-Ti-Qu of West Borneo. Certainly many of the new arrivals settled 
in the Bau area and swelled the San-Ti-Qu Kongsi there to what St. John 
called ‘inconvenient’ dimensions.* 

There is evidence of at least two other, much smaller, waves of refugees 
from Dutch territory, in 1854 and 1856,°’ and it is tempting to suggest a 
fairly direct connection between the events in West Borneo in 1856 and in 
Sarawak in 1857.5* Sufficient evidence is not available to the writer, how- 
ever, and it is enough at present to connect the strong Hakka element in 


5! The writer of an article (in Chinese) published in Post-War Overseas Chinese, Singapore, 
1948, tells how his grandfather described the original Kongsi organization as an almost ideal 
form of common weal. ‘The members worked together in all matters. The gold they secured 
was buried and dug up at the end of each year for equal distribution. They planted vegetables 
and bred pigs, sharing the produce equally amongst themselves. Except for a very few imported 
goods, such as salt, they were completely self-supporting. 

52 Capital at Montrado. 

53 Capital at Sipang. 

54 The head of the San-Ti-Qu Kongsi in Bau was Liu Shan-pan. Even to this day it is 
believed that he opened up the Bau area and his tablet is revered and his name mentioned on 
all festival occasions. The dominant clan in the Bau area to-day js ‘Liu’, and the present 
Capitan China is one Liu Yiien-fu who claims to be the third generation there. 

535 R. Mundy, Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes down to the Occupation of Labuan, 
from the Journals of James Brooke Esq., London, 1848, pp. 285—294. 

56 Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, Vol. 11, p. 345. There was a Kongsi 
house at Bau in 1850. Before the Japanese war the Kuching Museum held two copper coins 
of a type once minted and circulated by the San-Ti-Qu Kongsi. 


37 [bid., pp. 347—352. 
58 In 1857 there was a serious Chinese uprising in Sarawak. 
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Sarawak today with the situation of a hundred years ago and before. Further 
immigration by land from Dutch territory and, especially, by sea from China 
has, of course continued over the years. Many who would have gone to 
join their relatives and neighbours in West Borneo must have come to 
Sarawak instead. Hakkas certainly still constitute the greater part of the 
Chinese population in the First and Second Divisions of Sarawak. 
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OBITUARY: DR. J. J. L. DUYVENDAK (3 2¢ 3) 


eR | has sustained a heavy loss through the death, on July 9th, 1954, 
of Dr. : J. L. Duyvendak, Professor of Chinese at the University of Leiden, 
Hollan 

Born in 1889, Jan Julius Lodewijk Duyvendak started his academic 
studies in 1908, choosing the field of Dutch language and literature at the 
University of Leiden. Soon he developed a deep interest in Chinese studies, 
which was greatly stimulated by the lectures of Dr. J. J. M. de Groot, then 
Reader in Chinese at that University. When de Groot left Leiden to occupy 
the Chair of Chinese at the University of Berlin, Duyvendak first continued 
his Chinese studies at the Sorbonne, where during the course of the academic 
year 1910—1911 he studied with some of the past masters of Western 
Sinology: Chavannes, Cordier, and Vissiere. Part of the next year saw him 
in Berlin, at the feet of his old teacher de Groot, while he also had the 
opportunity there to follow the lectures of A. Forke. 

This contact with some of the greatest Sinological scholars made a 
lasting and decisive impression upon him, but he was not yet immediately 
to follow in their footsteps by undertaking scholarly research. ‘The years 
1912—1918 were for him the years of actual contact with the people to 
whose history and culture he would devote a lifetime of study. As an 
Assistant Interpreter at the Dutch Legation in Peking he witnessed the 
turbulent first years of the Chinese revolution. We still have his delightful 
and vivid account of the vicissitudes of General Chang Hsiin, ‘the last 
servant of the Manchus’,' who in 1917 headed an abortive attempt towards 
the restoration of the Manchu throne, and then took refuge for a while in 
the Dutch Legation. Several other early articles and translations, too, show 
the lively interest he took in the events of that time and, above all, his 
great perspicacity in relating these events to the underlying cultural issues 
at stake.’ 

In 1919 Duyvendak was appointed Reader in Chinese at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden. In 1930 followed his appointment to the Chair of Chinese. 
Thus he embarked upon a fully academic career, to which his outstanding 
qualities were admirably suited. Yet the years in Peking left their indelible 
mark upon him, for they had sharpened in him that rare combination of 
academic scholarship and an apprehension of the times in which he lived. 
Never could he have written so well of China’s past if he had not been so 
familiar with its present aspects. 


' *De laatste dienaar der Mandsjoes’, China tegen de Westerkim, 1927. 

2 See his two collections of essays entitled China tegen de Westerkim and De hangened 
drievoet, 1927. The latter collection was the direct result of a study trip to China during 
the later months of 1925 and the beginning of 1926. Mention must also be made of his 
translation of the Diary of His Excellency Ching-shan, in Acta Orientalia, Vol. II, 1924. 
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The publication of his doctoral thesis, The Book of Lord Shang, a 
Classic of the Chinese School of Law, in 1928,’ won him international fame. 
As an introductory study of the School of Law it ranks among the best 
Western interpretations of Chinese thought, while the translation is an ex- 
cellent combination of philological accuracy and beautiful smoothness. It is 
a rare treat when we find among the mass of scholarly studies the writing 
of a man who can really write, and who in his translation shows the courage 
of interpretation. 

This happy combination of scholarly exactitude and artistic tempera- 
ment can be seen throughout his works. A notable example is the History 
of China with which he enriched Dutch literature;* his pupils used to say 
that its literary qualities made it sometimes a little difficult as an elementary 
text book, its pages capturing the atmosphere of Chinese culture rather than 
presenting a dry but necessary first outline. 

Here we shall not enumerate in detail the many writings which flowed 
from Duyvendak’s pen. It may be sufficient to mention a few of them, 
thereby indicating his wide range of interests. His studies of the School of 
Law led him to further research in the thought of the late Chou period, and 
he felt especially attracted to Hsiin tzu. We have from his hand an excellent 
translation of one of the crucial chapters of this text, on The Rectification of 
Names. 

The fact that many of his pupils were preparing for an official career 
in the former Dutch East Indies brought him to a closer scrutiny of the 
early relations between those regions and China. We may mention his Ma 
Huan re-examined,° an elucidation of a fifteenth century itinerary journal of 
Chéng Ho’s voyages which in many places corrected the earlier studies by 
W. P. Groeneveldt and W. W. Rockhill on this subject. But he was also 
led to other researches into early contacts with China, as is shown by a 
detailed study on The Last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court.’ 

Especially in his later years Duyvendak devoted his attention to Taoism, 
or rather that part of Taoism which is embodied in that ever-mystifying 
text, the Tao té ching. ‘The years of war and occupation, forcing him out 
of public life, induced him to ponder on this text. His Dutch translation 
of the Tao té ching appeared in 1942, and after the war he himself prepared 
also a French and an English translation.* The novelty of this translation 
lies especially in an attempt at rearrangement of the text, taking into con- 
sideration the critical work by recent Chinese scholars. The translation 
itself is in many ways revealing for its new and daring interpretations. From 
the same period date his expositions on the philosophy of wu-wei.’ 


3 Probsthain’s Oriental Series, London. 
+ Wegen en gestalten der Chinese geschiedenis, 1935. 


5 T’oung pao, XXIII, 1924. See also his later article on “The Chronology of Hsii tzu,’ in 
T’oung pao, XXVI, 1929. 


6 Amsterdam, 1933. 
In T’oung pao, XXXIV, 1938. 
The English translation appeared this year in the Wisdom of the East Series, London. 


7 
8 
9 De philosophie van Woe wei, Amsterdam, 1942. 
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The organization of Chinese studies was another field in which Duyven- 
dak displayed his great capacities. He has been sometimes given the epithet 
of ‘Diplomat of Sinology’, and many colleagues in the field had in him a 
good friend and trusted adviser. In 1930, thanks to his initiative, the Sino- 
logical Institute was founded in Leiden. Under his distinguished guidance 
it has grown into an internationally known research centre with an excellent 
selective Chinese library. Several foreigners chose this place for their 
Chinese studies, and some took their degree under his auspices. During a 
number of years he was, at biennial intervals, a regular visitor to the United 
States, where he lectured as a guest professor at Columbia University. 
Next to these activities he was for many years a hard-working and devoted 
co-editor of the T’oung pao, in the pages of which periodical one can find 
innumerable articles, notes, and book reviews by him. 

This short sketch of Duyvendak’s manifold activities and achievements 
is far from doing full justice to him. His many friends, colleagues, and 
pupils will feel the loss of this admirable scholar, teacher, and friend. They 
will cherish the memory of a man who by his aristocratic demeanour reflected 
in so many ways the high cultural ideal of a chiin-tzu. The refinement of 
his character and temper reveal him as a product of the best European 
cultural traditions of half a century ago, and of an intensive inner acquaint- 
ance with one of the noblest civilizations of the East. Though nowadays the 
East, as well as the West, seem to speak an altogether different language, it 
is to be hoped that, through shining examples such as his, the true and 
fundamental characteristics of the Gentleman, of the East as well as the 
West, will be preserved for the good of mankind. 


R. P. KRAMERS 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 
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A HONG KONG SYMPOSIUM 


China to Me. By Emity Hann. (Toronto: McClelland, 1944. U.S.$3.75. 


New York: Doubleday, 1944. U.S.$3.00.) 


Hong Kong Holiday. By Emtry Haun. (New York: Doubleday, 1944. 


U.S.$2.75.) 
Hong Kong. By Haroip INGRams. (London: H.M.s.0., 1952. 27/6.) 


Hong Kong—The Island Between. By CHRISTOPHER RaNnp. (Toronto: 


McClelland, 1952. U.S.$3.75. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1952. U.S. 
$3.00.) 


A Many-Splendoured Thing. By Han Suytn. (London: Jonathan Cape, 
1952. 15s.) 


Hong Kong in Picture and Story. By JOHN and VERONICA STERICKER. 

(Hong Kong: by the authors, 1953. H.K.$15.00.) 

Invitation to an Eastern Feast. By Austin Coates. (London: Hutchinson, 

1953. 21s. Toronto: McGraw, 1953. U.S.$4.65.) 

These books are a mixed assortment, indicative of the literature about 
Hong Kong that has appeared in recent years, and it is for this reason only 
that they appear in the same list. It is this same consideration that qualifies 
them to be noticed in this Yournal, and not their claim to intrinsic literary 
or scholarly merit, to which the writers themselves would probably make 
little pretension. It must be also said that there has been no attempt to 
list all the books on Hong Kong that have made their appearance since the 
war, and principally it is the more specialist books that have been excluded. 

Perhaps the surprising thing is not that there are so many books about 
Hong Kong but that there are so few, for the lack of equilibrium in world 
affairs has thrust the Colony into prominence. It has become a focal point 
in the new-style intercourse between East and West, the place that the 
traveller can scarcely avoid if he comes to the Far East at all. Some inquisi- 
tion has naturally followed this unaccustomed and not altogether welcomed 
publicity. For it would be no great exaggeration to say that the island 
exhibits every facet of the problem of organizing human society, and the 
most sportive fate could hardly devise a more complicated set of factors with 
which to confront a government. But since the birth of the Colony in 1841 
it has been ever thus. Hong Kong opinion may be excused if it shows itself 
sceptical of enquiry, and there is some justification for the suggestion, some- 
times made, that if the visitor does not write his book in the first three 
months, he is not likely to write it at all. 

China to Me is described by its author as a partial autobiography, and the 
book covers her life in Shanghai, war-time Chungking, and in Hong Kong 

both before and after the Japanese occupation. All is seen through very 
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feminine eyes, observant of the personal, the concrete, and the particular. 
Asia might be on the march, but Miss Hahn is interested in ordinary people, 
Chinese, Japanese, Europeans, Eurasians, all going about their business, and 
they are the sort of people she met going about hers. The parties are social 
and not political, the incidents are domestic and not diplomatic. She was 
accompanied by two gibbons, wherever this was possible, and thence is under 
the necessity of having continually to explain that gibbons are not monkeys 
but anthropoid apes. 

Hong Kong Holiday covers the same Hong Kong ground as her China 
to Me, to which it is complementary, but Hong Kong Holiday loses some- 
thing by being mainly a reproduction of contributions to the New Yorker. 
Each chapter is a whole with its neat journalistic ending. Anyone who wants 
brightly-written gossippy narrative will enjoy these books. It would be 
excessive praise to call them social documents, but they do give a picture 
of Hong Kong through the eyes of an observant American lady at a critical 
time. ‘The historian of the Japanese occupation will find some source- 
material in them. She derives some fun from colonial life and outlook, 
which she describes sufficiently critically to provoke the English reader. She 
does not tell us all we should like to know about life under the Japanese, 
for she seemed to have too many Japanese friends for her experiences to be 
typical, but they do reveal something of its fear and tenseness. Without 
doubt, the clearest picture that emerges from these two books is that of 
Emily Hahn. 

A Many-Splendoured Thing by Han Suyin, a Book Society choice, is 
the moving story of an affaire du ceur placed in the setting of Hong Kong 
colonial society, and against a general background of race as it affects human 
relationships. Many will read this book for its romance, based on fact, 
between the Eurasian author and an English press correspondent. It is a 
dramatically presented story, the telling of which is coloured by calling to 
aid lavish quotations from both Chinese and English poetry, as if to convey 
the impression that only in verse could the mood of the experience be 
recaptured. The author is a very Westernized Asian and her command of 
language is quite competent, but occasionally the English slips into sheer 
meaninglessness through over-striving for effect. The book is of wider in- 
terest because it mirrors Hong Kong society, or rather the two societies— 
“The barrier is there, each race with its own social structure, its hierarchies, 
its customs, and its prejudices’. She gives pen-pictures of Hong Kong 
people, composite no doubt, but not unrecognizable, which are unflattering; 
they may or may not be justified, but surely the view of one who knows 
both worlds is worth having. The book has a poignancy, partly from the 
untimely death of the hero in the Korean War, and partly inherent in Eurasian 
sensitivity; so when she discourses upon the missionaries, the hospitals, the 
University, squatters, Chinese customs, her analysis has an emotional rather 
than objective quality. ‘I write as an Asian with all the pent-up emotions 
of my people’. But it is deeper than that. Han Suyin was trained as a 
doctor and like many in her position, yearned to go back to China and 
dedicate herself to her people. She did not, and one feels she cannot escape 
the prickings of conscience. 
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Christopher Rand’s Hong Kong is a disappointment, and his sub-title, 
The Island Between is about the best thing in his book. He had little interest 
in Hong Kong except its news-value, and when he is talking about news 
and news-getting he is on much safer ground than when he tries to analyse 
the nature and institutions of the Colony, with which he shows insufficient 
acquaintance. ‘The result is, he gives the sort of view of Hong Kong that 
Americans have of the British Empire generally. ‘Talking for example, about 
the Cricket Club (page 70), which occupies a valuable site in the city centre, 
he adds the phrase ‘Chinese excluded’, and he uses the same phrase about 
the swimming pool at Shekko (page 25). The impression is given of a blind 
and stupid exclusiveness. The accusation may or may not be true, but 
surely the proper course is either to analyse fully the very complicated prob- 
lem of private clubs and give the accusation substance, or leave the subject 
alone. His criticisms of the colony are too frequently made purely on hearsay. 
‘Hong Kong University, the city’s main fount of learning, was spoken of 
slightingly by many connected with it’ (page 75). No further evidence is 
produced either to substantiate or remove the unfavourable impression 
created. He complains strongly about the lack of culture in the colony, and 
instances his failure to secure the commonest classics of English literature ; 
yet apparently it did not occur to him to try the University library. This 
sort of vague unproved charge is allowed to occur too often, and mars the 
book. Occasionally he contradicts himself, as when, on page 62, he repeats 
hearsay criticism of government officials, and then admits, ‘but I believe it 
was run as well as any city I had lived in’. In later sections of the book, 
headed ‘White China’, and ‘Dream China’ where he discusses the press, a 
subject he knows something about, he is on surer ground, though he com- 
plains of ‘the stream of false news’ that comes to Hong Koug. Christopher 
Rand’s book does little to make Hong Kong understood in America, and 
much to make it misunderstood. He might confine this sort of superficial 
analysis to the gossip column of the press where it may amuse for the moment 
and then be conveniently forgotten. 

By contrast Harold Ingrams’ Hong Kong gives a much more satisfying 
picture of the Colony. This, we are told, is the first of a new series of books 
about British colonial territories, sponsored by the government ‘to be author- 
itative and readable, and to give a vivid yet accurate picture’. The series 
aims at comprehensiveness including ‘geography, history, economic condi- 
tions, social and political institutions, and the life of the people’. The 
historical background is slight, but that is inevitable in so broad a survey, 
and the first volume of the series must be pronounced a success. Ingrams 
brought with him a refreshing friendliness, and a gift for easy personal 
relationships which helped achieve his aim of telling the reader about things 
‘as I saw them whether good or bad’. During his three months’ stay he was 
given every opportunity of meeting people and was plied intensively with 
information, but one feels that the book owes much to his personality, and 
to his own particular method of conducting his enquiries. For example, on 
the way out to Hong Kong we have the builder’s wife who ‘regarded the 
Arabs as fellow human beings as much concerned with house-keeping as she 
was’; in Hong Kong there is the Chinese car-driver who hunted up all the 
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English words he wanted from a well-thumbed copy of The Count of Monte 
Cristo; and, Li, the fortune-teller, who seemed reasonably well dressed which 
‘betokened a reputation for accuracy in his predictions’. ‘The reader gets 
the feel of Hong Kong because the people are allowed to speak for them- 
selves. This method has its weakness, but it affords a humane discussion 
of some of the worst social problems such as, overcrowding, squatter- 
refugees, race relations, poverty, and tuberculosis. At the same time justice 
is done to the social welfare services set up for the benefit of the less fortunate. 

Many will find Part IV, headed “Thought and Purpose’, of great interest. 
Here, in guarded and cautious language, he examines the question of Hong 
Kong’s position and prospects. The approach to the problem is rightly his- 
torical, for Hong Kong cannot be properly understood apart from its history. 
It is rooted in the nineteenth-century pattern of relations between China 
and the West; yet it must find its justification in the present. Inevitably, 
Ingrams retreads much of the ground covered in an earlier introductory 
historical chapter, but seems to exaggerate the influence wielded by the 
merchant-house of Jardine Matheson. He likens Hong Kong to a ‘gigantic 
edition of Harrods and Selfridges and all the other London stores, combined 
with Victoria Station in the rush hour’. Hong Kong is often compared to 
the coming and going of a railway terminus, because so few, either Chinese 
or European, make it their permanent home. This argument cannot be 
pushed too far, for all life is transitory in every society. What is important 
is whether people live in Hong Kong for a sufficient length of time to allow 
a social character or tradition to be engendered and handed on. ‘This, as 
Ingrams very well sees, is largely a matter of purpose; whether there is 
enough common ground to bind an agglomeration of individuals into a com- 
munity. Ingrams’ verdict is that ‘Hong Kong is at present frankly an 
anomaly in the British scheme of things’. In spite of close ties with Britain 
and China it has spiritual affinity with neither. 

The British accept it because, as Ingrams says, ‘it pays dividends’; the 
Chinese accept it because, for the moment, it offers better economic oppor- 
tunities than exist in China. As realists, the Chinese do not look far ahead, 
they do not build for the future. By reinforcing and strengthening the 
garrison, the British seem to declare their intention to retain Hong Kong as 
a trading centre. Ingrams thinks we must look to education, to remove what 
he calls ‘the spiritual and mental vacuum’ amongst the Chinese in the Colony, 
and particularly to Hong Kong University as ‘the only crucible into which 
an admixture of British thought can be found to be fused with what is best 
in Chinese thought’. But here the extraordinary situation is that policy does 
not appear to be directed to any attempt at such an amalgam. No so-called 
imperial nation pursues a less imperialistic policy in education, and the vast 
majority of Hong Kong’s population neither are, nor trouble to be, familiar 
with British ideas. But perhaps this is part of the British way of life itself. 

Errors are very minor ones: on page 51, ‘the great dome’ of the univer- 
sity should be the Great Hall. On page 93 he says a child goes to the middle 
school ‘for English’; it would be more accurate to say he goes there for some 
English, which is taught as a second language and is not even compulsory 
in the private middle schools. On page 248 ‘Sherry Street’ should be 
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‘Shelley Street’, and, on page 250, D’almada was not considered suitable for 
the post of the head of the civil service in the colony. He was suggested 
for the colonial secretaryship in 1855, but the post was to have a diminished 
status and salary under a lieutenant-governor. 

The book is well illustrated, has excellent maps, and generally admirably 
fulfils its purpose. 

Hong Kong in Picture and Story by John and Veronica Stericker is 
primarily a collection of a hundred pictures taken by the authors and attrac- 
tively reproduced, and grouped into seven sections—What one Sees First, 
Interest, Coast Line, Beauty, People, Commerce and Industry, and the New 
Territories. The ‘Story’ amounts only to a brief but brightly and interest- 
ingly written commentary on each of the pictures. Dried fish, for example, 
is a ‘reputedly tasty but undoubtedly smelly commodity’, and there is the 
Shanghai tailor who ‘had sunk into a lethargy of fame by making rather 
poor garments for rather rich people’. They repeat the old fallacy that the 
first Hong Kong cemetery was at Stanley; the first cemetery adjoined the 
Hong Kong military compound, now Murray Barracks, on its east side, 
overlooking the present naval base. The authors clearly enjoy being guides 
to Hong Kong, they obviously want to show the visitor around, and so they 
have produced an attractive record of the Island as it was in 1953. 

It was Lord Acton who held the view that religion provided the key 
to the understanding of the culture and institutions of a people, and that 
historical development derived in large measure from a religious impetus, 
but whether Mr. Austin Coates subscribes to this doctrine may well be 
doubted. It is merely that religions, with their beliefs, usages, and shrines 
all interest him. In his Invitation to an Eastern Feast, which is the fruit of 
his travels in India, Burma, Indonesia, and a limited area of the China 
Coast, the reader will find much discussion of the religions of Asia. The 
book is not the record of a pilgrimage, and the author finds plenty of occasion 
for humour as well. 

Side by side with this pre-occupation with food for the soul, the book 
discourses in some detail upon food for the body. The author’s knowledge 
of the art of eating compels admiration; he is as fastidious over the form of 
a meal as over its substance, and he evidently thinks it an important courtesy 
to other peoples to take the trouble to find out how to behave correctly 
when taking their food. It goes without saying that what to drink is as vital 
a proceeding as what to eat. Yet in revealing a pronounced liking for a 
particularly English alcoholic beverage, he lapses into insularity in the matter 
of taste. Not that he minds, for he travels in a light-hearted way, getting 
and imparting a great deal of information, yet finding it all amusing. He 
writes with gusto, freshness, and humour, and his prose is very readable. 

His book barely qualifies for inclusion in this list, for he spares only one 
chapter for Hong Kong, and much of this is devoted to an account of a 
two-day walk on the sparsely populated island of Lantao, which he found 
more to his liking than the sophisticated city of Victoria. His account of 
Chinese habits, customs, language, food, and temples is compressed and 
amounts to little more than a series of obiter dicta, but perhaps he knows 
too much Hong Kong, where he holds a government appointment, for the 
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lightness of his touch to be sustained. Still, he could not be dull, and the 
reader will gather much about Asian people and may be assured that the 
learning will be without tears. 


G. B. ENDACOTT 
University of Hong Kong 


TWO ENDS OF A TRADITION 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PERSIAN AND KANGRA PAINTING 


Persian Painting of the Fourteenth Century. By DouGLas BARRETT. 

Kangra Painting. By W. G. ARCHER. 
(London: Series ‘Faber Gallery of Oriental Art’, Faber and Faber, 1952. 
Each volume: pp. 24, plates 10, 12/6.) 


In the generation before the conquest of Persia by Timur the Lame, 
the style of miniature-painting which is identified with the period of Persian 
history during which he and his successors ruled had appeared in all its 
essentials, after a century of confused experiment which succeeded the 
Mongol Peace. Thereafter Persian painting retained the same conventions 
up to and beyond the period of its greatest achievements at the turn of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the generation of the half-legendary Bihzad. 
In 1550 the Mogul Emperor of India, in exile in Persia after having been 
driven from his throne in 1544, returned to Delhi, taking with him Mir 
Sayyid Ali, one of the most famous Persian painters of his day; shortly after 
this he sent for another Persian artist, "Abd al-Samad. Under the manage- 
ment of these two men the Mogul library became the centre of painting in 
India, and a school of painters flourished there until the orthodox Emperor 
Aurungzeb withdrew his patronage. From Delhi the Mogul painters then 
migrated in search of employment to the provincial courts of Rajputana, 
whose rulers employed the exiles in the painting of court pictures and the 
illustration of Hindu books. In the eighteenth century, after the sack of 
Delhi by the Afghans in 1739, the temporary shifting of the trade-routes of 
Northern India from the Ganges valley to the Punjab Hills brought power 
and prosperity to the petty states of the area. These had been much less 
under Mogul control and influence than the states further south; and there 
in the court of Kangra, the long tradition, founded four hundred years before, 
flowered for the last time. 

Tradition is perhaps too strong a word. ‘There was an unbroken suc- 
cession of trained painters and continuous and effective patronage throughout 
these centuries; but the tradition expressed itself in an unflagging standard 
of taste on the one hand and performance on the other, rather than in the 
maintenance of a certain set of conventions. The successive groups of pain- 
ters in Persia, Delhi, and Rajasthan worked in very different circumstances. 
The literature which the Persian painter illustrated was mainly the unique 
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poetry and story of Persia: Islamic, but strongly influenced by the Sufi 
mystics. At the Mogul court, though the official religion was Islam and the 
culture of the rulers Persian, the painters served a dynasty which was striving 
by a secular policy to minimize the political dangers of an empire divided 
in religion; and the successive emperors were remarkably alike in their 
indifference to Islamic sentiments and traditions and their encouragement 
of Hindu thought and art. In the Punjab Hills the painters served Hindu 
courts devoted to the sensuous worship of Krishna and wholly Indian in 
background. Between each of these three successive groups of patrons there 
was a fairly sudden break in the tradition and much of past training and 
interests was rejected. The links between Persian painting and that of the 
Moguls quickly became tenuous even in the active lifetime of the two Persian 
managers of the great Mogul workshop. The Mogul influence lasted in turn 
nowhere in India except where the power of the dynasty was effective, and 
artists trained at the capital but working at Hindu courts painted in a new 
style which became general throughout Rajputana, and which owed nothing 
to the Moguls except a larger vocabulary of forms—most of which they 
quickly rejected—and the standard of technical ability which had descended 
to them unbroken since its achievement in fourteenth-century Persia. 

These two volumes, the latest in the Faber Gallery of Oriental Art, 
describe and illustrate the beginning and the end of the story. ‘The series 
is attractively produced. The text provides clear summaries of the con- 
clusions of modern scholarship by the principal British authorities, and at 
the same time introduces the paintings reproduced with the comments which 
the layman needs. Mr. Archer’s book is fromm this point of view the best of 
the series. It sums up his own researches, published in Painting in the 
Punjab Hills, which is itself a model for scholarship in the field of the history 
of art. He has perhaps an advantage over his colleagues in that the genesis 
of Kangra painting offers no insoluble problems of scholarship; but he uses 
this advantage to put the whole content of Kangra painting before the reader 
with impeccable clarity. 

Two earlier volumes of the series, published in 1948, have already dealt 
with painting at the Mogul court and in Rajputana. Together, the four 
volumes, each with ten plates, put the general reader in possession of the 
outlines of the whole tradition, with the regrettable exception of what was 
perhaps its greatest period, that of the Timurid and Safawid schools of Persia. 

The origins of the tradition in fourteenth-century Persia are obscure. 
Owing, presumably, to accidents of survival, the middle of the century is 
almost a blank, and the Timurid style appears with unconvincing abruptness 
and in an unexpected quarter—not at the capital, but at the provincial court 
of Shiraz. The Shiraz manuscripts are quite clearly the precursors of later 
Persian painting, and are in the strongest contrast to the forceful, congested, 
and dramatic illustrations in the Demotte Shahnama produced in the earlier 
part of the century. Mr. Barrett suggests that possibly they represent the 
deliberate rejection of the style favoured by the Mongols for something more 
in harmony with Persian feeling. 

Whatever its origins, by the end of the century this pre-Timur Timurid 
style was established at Baghdad. Typical of it are the illustrations to a 
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manuscript of the poems of Khwaju of Kirman in the British Museum.’ 
The high horizon, the flower-strewn ground, the formalized trees and rocks, 
the typical Persian line, the doll-like faces seen in three-quarter view and 
hanging draperies which that line demanded, and finally the clear pure colour, 
are already present. The continuance and development of the tradition can 
be followed in the Firdawsi Shahnama produced at Herat for Baysunghur 
in 1430.2 By the end of the fifteenth century Persian art had reached its 
High Renaissance with the work of a group of great painters of whom Bihzad 
was the chief. With these painters, the Persian miniature had outgrown 
the page, and however small in actual size, could achieve the breadth and 
impressiveness of a mural. Its colour, based as much on the skill of the 
pigmentist as on that of the painter, is incomparable in luminosity and 
brilliance. 

The genesis of Mogul and oy ng painting offers a similar problem to 
that of the Timurid period. The first product of the group of fifty artists 
established by Humayun was a huge manuscript, with two thousand illustra- 
tions, of the Hamzanama, the heroic chronicle of the career of ‘Timur.* 
Although this was produced under the direction of the two Persian painters, 
only a few of the surviving illustrations show more than superficial Persian 
influence, and among those furthest from Persian models are some ascribed 
on fairly good grounds to the two Persians themselves.* Mogul painting is 
from the first direct, vivid, crowded with life, and naturalistic. There is in 
general little of the Persian interest in textures and arabesques, and in place 
of the jewel-like Persian colour, Mogul colour is often harsh and tawny. ‘The 
main interest is in expressive human faces, in natural forms, and often in 
the common work-a-day Indian background. When European art first ap- 
peared in Delhi with the Jesuits in 1580 it was seized promptly as providing 
the appropriate means of doing what the Mogul artists wanted to do, and 
whatever was felt to be useful in it was quickly assimilated. The new 
naturalism however, preceded the introduction of European paintings and 
engravings, and was already present, though in a tentative form, in the 
Hamzanama illustrations. 

The majority of Humayun’s fifty painters were Indian, and it is natural 
to suppose that the swift rejection of the Persian style was due to their 
influence, which was powerful enough to absorb into the Indian tradition 
even the two major Persian artists under whose direction the Indian artists 
worked. ‘The difficulty however is that nothing has survived of Indian 
painting of this age which suggests that the new qualities of Mogul painting 
could have been brought to the court of Delhi by Indian craftsmen. Accord- 


1 Plates 8 and 9 of Persian Painting of the Fourteenth Century. 

2 Reproduced in Binyon, Wilkinson, and Gray, Persian Miniature Painting, Oxford, 1933, 
Plates XLIII—L. 

3 Binyon, Wilkinson, and Gray, op. cit., Plates LX VII and LXIX; and Plate LX XII shows 
two pages attributed to Bihzad. 

+ Plate 1 of J. V. S. Wilkinson, Mughal Painting, London: Faber and Faber, 1948. 

5 See P. Brown, Indian Painting under the Mughals, Plate VIII, fig. 2; also the painting 
‘Emperors and Princes of the House of Timur’ in the British Museum Monograph by 
L. Binyon, 1931. 
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ing to Abu’! Fazl, the biographer of Akbar, the best Indian painters in the 
imperial library came from Gujerat. Even if this is interpreted broadly to 
mean the whole of Western India, it is impossible to find any school of 
painting in that area in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which could have 
supplied Delhi with painters trained in a naturalistic tradition. Mr. Basil 
Gray finds a close similarity between one background detail in one of the 
Hamzanama pictures,° presumably the work of an Indian member of Hum- 
ayun’s scriptorium, and certain other paintings from Western India.’ He 
argues from similarities of costume, jewelry, and pose; this, however, is 
unconvincing, in view of the fact that there is not the slightest similarity in 
the style of painting. The stocky muscular figures of the Hamzanama detail 
are as far from the figures of the Baramasa paintings in treatment, in inten- 
tion, and in the habitual drawing-movements which each shows, as two 
paintings could be. Other Western Indian painting of the same period such 
as the Chaura-panchasika manuscript in the collection of N. C. Mehta, 
Bombay, or the Balagopala-stuti in the Baroda State Museum,*® are no more 
likely analogies. ‘The Hamzanama detail remains an enigma, and one can 
only presume, in the absence of further evidence, that Mogul naturalism was 
not brought ready-made to Delhi by Indian craftsmen, unless a whole range 
of naturalistic Indian painting of that period has failed to survive. The little 
we know of Indian painting of the same period in the Moslem-ruled states 
of the Deccan’ does not suggest an alternative origin there. 

The most plausible explanation of Mogul naturalism is one which in- 
volves several factors acting together. It is certain that Persian painting was 
capable of greater naturalism than it chose to employ, as is suggested by 
such paintings as the ‘Attack on the Fortress of Smyrna’ attributed to 
Bihzad."® Of the two Persians whom Humayun took to India ’Abd al-Samad 
was already famous for his portrayal of detail and his lifelike animal studies; 
the other, Sayyid Ali, shows in his one extant Persian painting" an unusual 
interest in the incidents of common life. Humayun chose these two artists 
as the managers of his great project, and this suggests that he personally had 
an interest in the more naturalistic possibilities of contemporary painting. 
His successor Akbar, a man who might have ruled an Italian Renaissance 
court, with his scepticism, his speculative mind, his mechanical ingenuity, 
his tremendous physical and mental vigour, and his political realism, is the 
kind of patron whom one might expect, finding in the organization he in- 
herited an already strong tendency to naturalism, to take pleasure in it and 
encourage it. In the reign of Akbar’s successor Jahangir, who began the 
portfolio of realistic portraits which are probably the greatest works of the 
whole Mogul school, one of the nobles summed up what seems to have been 


© Rajput Painting, Plate 1. 
7 Rajput Painting, Plate 2. 
8 


Art of India and Pakistan, ed. by Sir Leigh Ashton, London: Faber and Faber, 1948. 
Plates 81 and 77. 


S. Kramrisch, Painting in the Deccan, passim. 
10 Binyon, Wilkinson, and Gray, op. cit., Plate CIII. 
1! Binyon, Wilkinson, and Gray, op. cit., Plate LXXII. 
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the general taste of the court: ‘We are tired’, he said, ‘of the old wearisome 
tales of the Laila Majnun. Let the poets and artists take for their subjects 
what we ourselves have seen and heard’. It was in this generation that the 
illustration of Persian poetry gradually gave way to independent portraits 
and studies of animals, birds and flowers, and realistic hunting and Durbar 
scenes. The Indian artists, though they had not formerly worked in a natu- 
ralistic tradition, may as Mr. Wilkinson suggests’? have been predisposed to 
naturalism by India’s traditions in mural painting and in sculpture, in both 
of which there had been throughout an interest in natural forms without 
parallel except in the ancient Mediterranean and in modern Europe. 

The new naturalism did not pass over unchanged to the Rajput courts. 
Its practice had resulted in a new ability to handle natural forms, but this 
ability was used with restraint. It was subordinated to the symbolism, the 
sensuousness, and the rhythm demanded in paintings which served to 
illustrate the literature of the Bakhti movement. One of the leaders of this 
revival of Vaishnavite cults, Chaitanya of Bengal, had made singing and 
dancing an important part of worship, and at the same time a vernacular 
literature centred on the cult of Krishna grew up in Northern India in close 
association with these forms of worship. In the court of Kangra the style 
associated with Krishna-lila illustrations quickly became formalized, with, as 
its central type, a feminine figure sweeping forward with head inclined and 
transparent draperies flowing out behind. The range of Kangra painting is 
very narrow, but it appeals in a different way from the purely courtly tradi- 
tions from which its technical power originated; for its emotions and its 
symbols had roots deeper than the precarious feudal regimes for which the 
Persian and the Mogul painter worked; their roots were in the life of the 
peasant of Northern India, and the symbols are merely the current coin of 
folk poetry and common speech, put into pictorial form by the painter, as 
a sophisticated and courtly form of expression for beliefs which embraced 
all classes, and which still remain powerful. 


J. Gray 


University of Hong Kong 


'2 Mughal Painting. 
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Sinologie (Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe 
Bd. 19, Orientalistik I. Teil). By HERBERT FRANKE. (Berne: A. 
Francke, 1953. Pp. 216.) 


Anyone who has occupied himself with any form of sinology during the 
last decade will have experienced the ever-increasing difficulty of informing 
himself of the secondary literature in this field. This is true of Western 
sinological research work, for sinology is a young field of research in com- 
parison with other Oriental studies, and this brings about a comparatively 
rapid increase in the volume of scholarly writings. And it is equally true of 
the wealth of studies published in China and Japan during the last decades, 
because there, under the impact of Western civilization, new ways of research, 
and new attitudes towards the objects of research, have been adopted and 
developed. In Western sinology a gradual recognition has come about that 
this work by Chinese and Japanese scholars is indispensable for further 
research, if only as a guide through the immense amount of material. Like- 
wise, more and more Chinese and Japanese scholars are taking note of 
achievements in Western sinology. 

It is small wonder if the student feels at a loss in the face of such a 
widely spread amount of literature, all the more forbidding because so little 
has been done in the way of an overall bibliographical survey. Cordier’s 
Bibliotheca Sinica was discontinued after 1924. Later bibliographies are 
either less well known or confined by topical or regional bounds. And 
although scholarly journals furnish much bibliographical information, general 
orientation often remains a slow process. And if this can be said for students 
of sinology, how much more for scholars in other disciplines who have to 
consult sinological literature! In addition, because of the war and the result- 
ant limitations of international contact, much ground had to be made up 
afterwards, greatly enhancing the need for a general survey of the present 
state of research. 

The aim of this book by Dr. Franke, Professor of Chinese at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, is to fill this need in surveying sinological research during 
the years 1935—-1950. ‘The enormous amount of bibliographical detail alone 
renders this work invaluable, and many a scholar will feel greatly indebted 
to Franke for his immense labours in collecting these data, because his own 
labours are thereby very much relieved. But the author does not, fortu- 
nately, confine himself to a mere bibliography. His is a very successful 
attempt to summarize the results and present state of sinological research, in 
ye benefiting not only the sinologues but also a much wider scholarly 

ublic. 
. Some limitations had to be set, of course, to the field of survey, but even 
the apt definition of sinology as ‘the study of China, its history and culture, 
from the Chinese sources by means of the philological method’ (p. 9) leaves 
a wide scope, especially since the products of Chinese and Japanese scholar- 
ship have been included. This latter fact is very significant, because so 
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little of this work is known to the outsider, who may be excused for not 
taking up the study of Chinese and Japanese to this end. Here still lies a 
tremendous task for sinologues—that of communicating the work done by 
Oriental scholars. The ‘short-circuit’ between sinology and such general 
disciplines as history, philosophy, etc., is more and more painfully felt in a 
world which, through rapid technical intercommunication, seems on its way 
towards an integration of cultures. Though sinology may have its own aims 
as an independent field of study, losing itself in widely scattered detail, the 
sinologue may never lose sight of the deeper need for scholarly and cultural 
integration. We may be grateful to Franke for undertaking to write his 
survey with this wide vision in mind (p. 17). 

The following attempts to give an idea of the contents of this book, 
while a few comments are sometimes added. If occasionally additional lite- 
rature is quoted, this is no reflection upon any insufficiency in the book itself, 
since, as the author clearly states, it could not be his aim to be exhaustive in 
such a short space. 

The survey starts with interesting information on the history of sinology 
(Chapter Il), mostly Western sinology, on which a number of reports and 
biographies during the fifteen years are treated by the author. A thorough 
study of this history would reveal a close link with the development of 
Western thought (p. 18), a reminder of how important a rdle is played by the 
convictions and background of the persons and centres undertaking such 
research. It is important to note in this connection that Chinese voices are 
also heard in criticism of the work of Western scholars, as is the case with 
Marcel Granet (p. 21 and n. 4), illustrating the significance which such a 
taking-note of each other’s works has and will have in the future. 

The sinologue of to-day is equipped with a wealth of bibliographies, 
catalogues, and reference works (Chapter III), facilitating the process of 
research. It is to be regretted, however, that the beginner does not have 
easy access to a basic introduction to the most important tools of sinology 
such as that published by W. Eberhard in 1944 in the Series Studien zur 
Auslandskunde, It is to be hoped that a second edition will have a greater 
circulation. 

How well do many understand the complaint that the days of cheap 
Chinese and sinological books are over, and how difficult it is for many 
research centres to finance their libraries (p. 26—27)! However, the possibi- 
lities of acquiring Chinese material to-day in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Japan 
are not yet exhausted. 

In the field of primers and dictionaries of the Chinese language (Chapter 
IV) much still remains to be done. While Franke is no doubt right in 
pointing out that the preponderant réle of Chinese lexical works for sinological 
studies is an important reason why many of the existing Western dictionaries 
are of a lower lexical standard, it is yet to be hoped that sinologues will not 
feel themselves relieved from the task of gradually working towards an 
Encyclopedia Sinica of a general nature, if only to provide reliable material 
for the non-sinologue. 

The great number of practical dictionaries and primers, too, constitute 
a challenge to sinologues. The first step is of enormous importance. If 
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most of the primers are built on insufficient linguistic foundations, due to 
the fact that many problems in Chinese linguistics remain unsettled (p. 38), 
yet there is in some cases an attempt to grasp the phenomenon of the Chinese 
language in its own categories. Mention may be made in this connection of 
M. G. ‘Tewksbury’s Speak Chinese (New Haven, 1948), which offers in many 
ways a fresh approach to the formulation of Chinese grammar. 

As to the actual language research (Chapter V), this is as yet in a 
preliminary stage, because the materials for comparative Indo-Chinese 
linguistics (§1) are still in the process of being gathered. In the field of 
comparison between Chinese and Tibetan, valuable conclusions have been 
reached. Much discussion has been going on about the problems of Chinese 
morphology and grammar (§2); while there has not yet been an attempt in 
the West at composing a Chinese grammar along the lines of new categorical 
formulations, many detail-problems were investigated (particles, pp. 45—46). 
Research into dialects (§3) was undertaken from a phonological angle rather 
than from a lexical and grammatical (p. 47). Progress was also made in the 
study of historical dialects (pp. 49—50). These dialect-studies also have a 
bearing on the special problem of the reconstruction of the pronunciation of 
ancient Chinese (§4). This has been the subject of extensive studies, laying 
a firm foundation for historical phonology (p. 51). 

The study of the Chinese script (§5) has undergone a change: the 
‘ideographic’ fallacy has lost its preponderance through phonological research 
and also through great progress in the study of writings on inscriptions. 

Next, we are introduced to problems of philosophy and classical litera- 
ture (Chapter VI). The theory that after the Chou period there was hardly 
any original thinking up to the Sung still finds many adherents, though in 
recent years the special ‘theological’ value and originality in that sense to be 
found in the many commentaries to the Classics has been stressed (p. 65); 
this may open up new ways of approach in Western sinology. Here too, 
many problems remain to be investigated, such as the connection between 
language-form and form of thinking, the various forms of philosophical 
thinking and the reasons why they came about (p. 66). It is heartening to 
see how Franke voices a warning against a tendency to reduce Chinese 
philosophical and classical problems to political and social categories. Such 
an approach is in itself a valuable contribution towards understanding them, 
but if it is the only approach, it will fail to do justice to the rich creativeness 
of the thinking individual (pp. 67—68). Franke also vindicates the pheno- 
menological approach to the innermost core of Chinese thinking categories 
(Granet) to which sufficient justice has not yet been done (pp. 68—70). 

Many detail-studies are reported concerning classical and philosophical 
texts (§2). Objection may be raised to the fact that Franke treats the 
Ch’un-ch’iu separately under history, and the Shih-ching under poetry. Have 
not their commentaries long been essentially ‘theological’ exegesis? On the 
other hand, the conviction that all the canonical texts were witnesses of the 
only true system of the universe has lost its power. In recent studies by 
Chinese scholars themselves it is generally to be seen that they consider the 
Ch’un-ch’iu to be an historical text and the Shih-ching merely old poetry. 
And, of course, the influence of these texts on the forms of historiography 
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and poetry respectively is incontestable. Yet it is inevitable in this way for 
Franke to treat in later chapters subjects which are very closely related. 

As to research into the philosophy of later ages (§3), some remarkable 
studies regarding the development of thought in post-Han China are men- 
tioned; the complexity of factors bringing about some radical changes of 
thought during the third century seems to lie rather within the sphere of 
Chinese society, and the rise of Buddhism seems to have much less to do 
with it than is usually thought. 


The division between Chinese philosophy and classical literature on the 
one hand, and religion, custom, and folklore (Chapter VII) on the other, is 
a customary one, and Franke, in recording the state of sinological research, 
rightly follows it. It would seem, however, that much of the indecision on 
many questions of Chinese religion, as mentioned by Franke in his introduc- 
tion to this chapter, lies with the fundamental question of what can be 
termed religion and what not, or, in other words, where the division lies 
between Chinese religion and philosophy. Thus we find discussed in this 
chapter several problems which hang closely together with the previous one. 
The question of whether China has known great religious literature (p. 90) 
entails the question of whether Lao tzii and Chuang tzii can be termed religious 
literature. The problem of the dating of ancient texts (p. 93) according to 
various mythological conceptions cannot be regarded apart from the research 
into classical texts and the difference between textual-historical and phe- 
nomenological approach (cf. pp. 69—70). New researches into Taoism (§3) 
show a fundamental unity of the basic elements of so-called ‘philosophical’ 
and ‘religious’ Taoism (pp. 98—100). 

A special field is constituted by the research, especially by Chinese 
scholars, into folklore and fairy tales (§2). Regarding Buddhism (§4) recent 
bibliographical and lexical material is recorded. Revealing also are the 
studies into its origins and early history in China (p. 103) which again is 
closely connected with the research into the thought-crisis of the post-Han 
era (cf. p. 85). In the field of West-Asiatic religions (§5) it is especially the 
various earlier forms and stages of Christianity which have been the object 
of recent studies. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is Franke’s introduction 
to the chapter on history (Chapter VIII). It is a good reminder, especially 
to Western students of history, of what cardinal importance a field such as 
Chinese history is to them. ‘This is true not only because the present-day 
emergence of China in world history necessitates an understanding of its 
formative elements of the past (p. 110), but also because of the study of 
world history from the standpoint of comparative phenomenology (p. 111): 
in the middle of this century an evolutionary theory which regards the various 
cultural spheres in the world as so many stages in the development of huma- 
nity seems no longer tenable. 

It is especially in this chapter, too, that Franke warns against the tendency 
towards a too-exclusive social interpretation of Chinese history. The ‘facts 
of the spirit’ (p. 113) are at least as important, and especially so for a deeper 
understanding of the ‘directive principles’ (Granet) in a people’s actions in 
and recordings of history. 
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That comparatively few general scholarly works on Chinese history (§2) 
have been produced during the last two decades is not surprising considering 
the wealth of source-material, much of which has not yet been sufficiently 
explored. Research on separate historical texts (§3) has made the question 
of their reliability clearer in several instances, but much remains to be done. 
Especially ancient texts have been critically studied as part of a revaluation 
of ancient history (§4a), while in this field the study of bronzes and oracle 
bones and other archzological finds has received special attention. Detail- 
studies concerning later periods (§4b) have also been published in great 
number, though here it is the ever-increasing amount of source-material 
rather than its scarcity which presents great problems. For the Ming and 
Ch’ing periods the studies on overseas trade and diplomatic relations (§5) 
constitute a special field. Progress was made, too, in research on the history 
of the peoples bordering on China proper (§6). Historical geography (§7) 
was especially the concern of Chinese authors. Studies on the history of 
institutions and the civil-service system (§8) have opened more of this field 
to Western scholarship. 

The tendency to write history from the economic and social view-point 
has been influential in bringing about innumerable publications concerning 
these aspects (§9). This is especially true for Chinese and Japanese authors, 
a fact which we certainly, with Franke (p. 143), may ascribe partly to a 
reaction against the former upper-class partiality in recording events, partly 
to a quest for the key to the riddle of history. We may perhaps add that the 
revelationary nature of Western rationalism provided a refuge for many 
minds which had to grapple with the spiritual vacuum brought about by 
the crumbling of the old society. 

Many new materials on Chinese law (Chapter IX) have been made avai- 
lable for comparative law studies. They also provide more possibilities for 
a comparison of the basic conceptions of law in East and West (p. 156). It 
may be of interest to mention in this connection a study on The Introduction 
of Modern Criminal Law in China by Mr. J. Meyer (Djakarta, 1950), which 
treats the period of change from traditional to Western law at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Regarding the general phenomenon of Chinese literature (Chapter X), 
especially in the field of literary criticism, only few Western sinologues seem 
so far to have penetrated very deeply. Here, more than in other fields, the 
work of Chinese and Japanese scholars is far in advance. A number of 
translations and careful text-studies have appeared, however, notably on the 
Shih-ching in the field of ancient Chinese literature (§2), and on T’ang wri- 
tings for later times (§3). The classical or literary-style literature after the 
Sung dynasty is not well known in the West, apart from literary-style hsiao- 
shuo such as the Liao-chai chih-t. Drama (§4) or opera has been the subject 
of many Chinese and Japanese publications, and many plays have been 
collected and committed to writing. Popular novels (§5), to be distinguished 
from the literary-style hsiao-shuo, have received much attention from the 
viewpoint of their historical development, and several new translations have 
further disclosed this type of literature to the Western public. It seems 
strange to find this chapter closed with remarks on Chinese encyclopedias 
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(§6), but they have always played an important role in recording literature 
and its clichés. While in former days they were often the chief source for 
Western scholars in their studies, they are nowadays especially valuable for 
the reconstruction and establishment of earlier texts, from which they have 
extensive quotations, a fact now generally recognized. Hence critical studies 
of the nature and history of their composition are necessary to ascertain their 
reliability in this respect. 

In recent decades it has been realized that for a thorough understanding 
of Chinese art (Chapter XI) a proper sinological apparatus is indispensable, 
perhaps even more so than in Western art-history, because there is often such 
a visible connection with literature and the art of writing. There are nowa- 
days many handbooks and studies on artists, technical terms, and descriptions 
of techniques and tools, at the disposal of the art-historian, but still more 
are required for an adequate understanding of the literature on the various 
branches of Chinese art. Chinese music (§2) has so far found few students 
in the West, perhaps because an esthetic appreciation through the ear 
requires a greater effort than an appreciation through the eye of, e.g., cal- 
ligraphy (p. 188). It would be interesting to know more about the function 
of music in the old Chinese conceptions of society, in which according to the 
ritual texts, it always played an important part. 

Finally we have a chapter on researches into natural sciences, technology, 
and material culture (Chapter XII). Some attention has been paid to the 
fundamental question of why no natural science in the modern sense has 
developed in China (p. 190). It may be of interest to note that according 
to some the question ought to be inverted: why did such natural science 
develop in the West? 

New studies appeared on problems of astronomy and chronology (§1), 
whereby astronomical data in ancient texts were sometimes found to be 
unreliable, thus upsetting former theories. Chinese geography (§2) was the 
subject of researches especially by Chinese and Japanese, as well as the 
origins and history of cartography, though there are now some revealing 
studies in Western languages also. Other fields which pass under review are 
medicine (§3), mathematics and measures (§4), alchemy and chemistry (§5), 
botany, and mineralogy (§6), hunting, agriculture, and technology (§7), cloth- 
ing, sports, and games (§8) and book-printing (§9). 

It goes without saying that this rapid review does not at all do justice 
to the rich contents of this publication, nor to the stimulating way in which 
the various problems of sinology are summarized. It is especially this latter 
feature which will make the book not only a valuable work of general refe- 
rence, but also an inspiring orientation on the entire field of sinology. Dr. 
Franke belongs to a seemingly ever-shrinking group of people who have the 
gift and the courage to emerge above the maze of studies on details and 
present an integral picture in the sense that it is linked up with the totality 
of scholarship. May this brilliant survey be an encouragement to many to 
widen the general vision with which they pursue their scholarly studies. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, R. P. KRAMERS 
University of Hong Kong 
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Introduction to the Economic History of China. By E. Stuart Kirsy. (London) 
Allen and Unwin, 1954. Pp. 202. 18s. ) 


Research on the economic history of China has during the past decades 
been carried out mainly by Chinese and Japanese scholars, and few com- 
prehensive books on the subject exist in Western languages. Although 
valuable contributions have been made by Wittfogel, Eberhard, and various 
American scholars, there is almost no book in a European language that 
attempts to give a survey of the development of China’s economy in the 
light of recent research. Professor Kirby’s study will, therefore, be most 
welcome to every sinologist whose researches are concerned with the social 
and economic aspects of Chinese history. 

The author does not, however, regard his book as an ‘Economic History 
of China’ but as a introductory study. His aim has been to review and 
assess the existing works on the subject rather than to write an economic 
history, and to set out the opinions of both Eastern and Western writers 
rather than to describe historical data. It need not be stressed that a pre- 
liminary survey of existing theories is of the utmost importance in a field 
where the ideological or theoretical basis will taint and influence the pre- 
sentation of facts. Marxist scholars will try to interpret Chinese economic 
and social history in Marxist terms and to find the phenomena of Western 
social development in China. Professor Kirby emphasizes rightly that only 
an unbiassed empirical approach with a minimum of a priori reasoning will 
produce lasting results on which a tentative synthesis might be founded. His 
survey of recent approaches to Chinese history is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
very informative insofar as it is shown how historiography reflected the 
various political outlooks of the authors. ‘The tremendous influence of Hegel 
and Hegelianism is stressed, an influence which apparently has been trans- 
mitted through the medium of late nineteenth-century Western philosophers. 
(Hegel’s philosophy of history was never published as a book during the 
author’s lifetime. What we know as his ‘Philosophy of History’ is a rather 
loose posthumous collection of lecture-notes.) 

The Marxist background of Eastern writers on the economic history of 
China is the subject of Chapter III where Professor Kirby has given an able 
description of the reasons why Marxism appealed so much to certain groups 
of Chinese historians and intellectuals in the early ’thirties. The following 
chapters (IV—VII) present a review of recent writers’ theories on ancient 
China and throw further light on the [deengeschichte of historical scholarship. 
The Ch’in and Han periods are dealt with similarly (Chapters VIII—IX). 
Particular attention is paid, as in the following chapters on the Liu Ch’ao, 
to the problem of periodization. Here the author shows clearly the impossi- 
bility of explaining Chinese economic and social conditions in the rigid terms 
of Marxist ideology. The later periods of Chinese history are not as fully 
treated as the earlier ones; a mere outline of events and tendencies is given 
which sometimes omits even the important characteristics of a period (e.g. 
the Mongol fiscal policy of freeing religious servants from taxation and their 
attempts to introduce a paper currency). 

In many cases the author does not limit himself to relating the theories 
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of other scholars but presents some highly stimulating ideas of his own. For 
the reviewer it is impossible to give an adequate impression of those ideas 
and of the enormous amount of material digested in this book. Perhaps it 
might suffice to say that it will be a useful guide to problems and to scholarly 
literature. ‘The chief merit of Professor Kirby’s work is that so much material 
from modern Chinese and Japanese scholars has been assembled—not always 
very conveniently, perhaps, as the book is rather loosely constructed. A 
more systematic presentation would have facilitated the reader’s task of find- 
ing his way to specific questions. 

The bibliographies given at the end of chapters are very full, particularly 
with regard to Japanese contributions. One wonders, however, why no 
bibliography is provided for Chapter XVII dealing with the Mongol period. 
Much has been written on the socio-economic aspects of that period by such 
scholars as P. Pelliot, E. Haenisch, P. Ratchnevsky, R. Blake, Ch’uan Han- 
sheng (4 ¥ RE), and Weng Tu-chien (#% %§ #€). The reader will also notice 
that generally, whereas a very full list of Japanese and Chinese books or 
articles is given, not a few of the more recent European contributions to 
sinology have not been mentioned, although they will be of value for future 
students because of their easy accessibility. To the late French scholar H. 
Maspero we are indebted for interesting studies on Chou agriculture and 
the manorial system of ancient and medieval China (reprinted in Mélanges 
Posthumes, II, Paris, 1950). For the Toba-Wei, Eberhard’s socio-economic 
study Das Toba-Reich (Leiden, 1949) should have been given credit, and 
for the T’ang, Des Rotours’ masterly Traité des Fonctionnatres et Traité de 
l Armée (Paris—Leiden, 1947). Nor could the reviewer find mentioned the 
excellent articles by Yang Lien-sheng on Chinese economic history published 
in the Harvard Fournal of Asiatic Studies. This uneven treatment does not, 
however, diminish the value of Professor Kirby’s book which will remain a 
useful guide for every future student of China and her economy. 


HERBERT FRANKE 
University of Munich 


The Culture of South-East Asia. By REGINALD LE May. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1954. Pp. 218. 2 maps, 216 illustrations. 42s.) 


This well-produced book is a pioneer attempt to present a wide survey 
of the early formative period of South-east Asian culture. Its scope is, 
indeed, rather less comprehensive than the title would suggest; the real sub- 
ject is India’s contribution to the culture of South-east Asia, and the period 
covered is roughly the thousand years from 500 to 1500 a.p. 

A useful general survey of the whole period is followed by chapters in 
which the ‘Indianized’ culture of each of the countries of the region is dealt 
with in turn. Siam, in this scheme, receives what seems to be rather more 
than a fair share of the book’s space (five chapters as compared with two on 
Cambodia, one each on Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and Java); and while 
it is only right that an author’s main interest and experience should be 
reflected in his work, the comparatively lengthy treatment of Siamese art 
here tends to upset the balance of the whole. 
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Though not altogether easy reading, this is a fascinating study in the 
history of Asian art and of the processes of acculturation. It underlines a 
number of points of major importance. We are reminded that Brahmanism 
and Buddhism were never mutually exclusive forms of religion and religious 
art in South-east Asia; each had its adherents at one time or another every- 
where. ‘To South-east Asia they appeared simply as two aspects of a single 
Indian culture; so much so, indeed, that the lines of distinction between 
them became not only blurred but even in some cases extinguished—as for 
example in Java, where this assimilative tendency culminated in a union of 
Siva and the Buddha in one godhead: ‘Buddha and Siva are One’. 

The wonderful richness of South-east Asian religious art in this period 
of ‘Indianization’ was in large part due to the great variety of religious 
forms—each with its own appeal—that were introduced into the region, and 
also to the readiness with which South-east Asian states tolerated and even 
combined different forms. But of course the countries of South-east Asia 
did more than this; they translated the tradition of Indian religious art into 
their own artistic terms; they did not merely borrow, they adapted and in 
some cases improved. In Cambodia and in Java they excelled the standards 
set by the parent art itself. The sculptors who executed the three miles of 
panels along the galleries of the Borobodur were not, as the author reminds 
us, ‘mere imitators of Indian models, but created their own distinctive form 
of Indo-Javanese art’. In Cambodia the native artistic genius achieved even 
more remarkable results than in Java; and for the non-specialist reader Mr. 
le May’s account of the art of Cambodia is likely to be the most interesting 
of this book. To illustrate the classic period in Cambodia four Khmer 

uildings—Banteai Srei, P’ra Vihara, Angkor Wat, and the Bayon—are 
selected for detailed description and comment. The illustrations which follow 
the text are generously provided, well chosen, and excellently reproduced; 
they give the book a permanent value above the ordinary. 

The author’s somewhat personal approach to his subject is perhaps not 
wholly successful. The reactions of his ‘Cambridge landlady’ to Buddhist 
art, the account of his own ‘conversion’ to the art of the East, and a number 
of rather sweeping generalizations about the differences between Western 
and Eastern art, do not, somehow, win the reader’s sympathy as one imagines 
they were intended to do. 

Some identifications of early place-names are given with unjustifiable 
confidence: Suvarnadvipa is equated with Sumatra; Lankasuka with Kedah 
and Perak; and Srivijaya is placed in the Malay Peninsula. There are, too, 
some inconsistencies in the hyphenation of proper names, as Heinegeldern 
and (correctly in the Index) Heine-Geldern; Pong-Tiik and Pongtiik. The 
addition of a glossary of technical terms would have been helpful. 


B. HARRISON 
University of Hong Kong 


A Wanderer in Japan. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. (Tokyo: Asahi Shimbun 
Sha, 1954. Pp. 120.) 


Edmund Blunden is a rare bird; a poet who holds a distinguished place 
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in the literature of the century, both his work and personality are sensitive 
projections of all that is England and yet he has identified himself completely 
with Japanese life, and that without conceding any of his native loyalties. 

He first came to Japan in 1924 to take up the chair of English literature 
at the Imperial University, Tokyo, and here he remained for three years. 
His ability to share the life of an Oriental people, the warmth of his humanity, 
and the simple sincerity of his approach to his fellow men earned for him 
the undying affection of the Japanese and his name became a legend which 
remained long after he returned to his own country. 

It was an inspired move on the part of authority in 1947 to invite 
Blunden to put aside his academic duties at Oxford and return to Japan to 
take up a post as Cultural Attaché to the United Kingdom Mission in ‘Tokyo; 
a ponderous title which might at first deceive those who did not know their 
Blunden. 

This small book of essays is a result of the poet’s experiences at that 
time. Random reflections as he himself calls them, they nevertheless, in 
polished prose, give us a vivid picture of the Japanese scene and background. 
In describing his arrival he writes: ‘It has been the fate of my generation 
to become habituated to the ruining of cities. . . . The Tokyo which I for- 
merly knew was ruins after the earthquake and the fire though some districts 
had been —_— and now I was coming again to a desolated and incinerated 
city. . 

No one but Blunden would describe it in this way; his Undertones of 
War was one of the outstanding contributions to the literature of the grim 
years 1914—1918 and seeing Tokyo again evoked sombre comparisons with 
the contorted landscapes of another holocaust that he had known too well. 

The book passes on to happier moods as for instance when the author 
discourses amiably on Japanese food: ‘It is in Japan that certain tastes and 
savours are understood which may scarcely receive proper attention elsewhere. 
The sea is the giver of these, and the thanks of the present author are 
hereby offered to the Pacific Ocean for such generosity, as also to to the 
Japanese enthusiasts who have so long known how to appreciate it... . I 
forget if I encountered the sea urchin when I was in the country last —I 
think not, against this little creature I have no grudge at all “and may his tribe 
increase”. But I find him highly enjoyable when he is converted into a light 
paste and accompanied with a little rice... . 

There is more in similar vein as the writer ranges over a number of 
topics; the Japanese landscape, a poetry competition, or towards an under- 
standing of the Japanese character. If nothing else A Wanderer in fapan is 
a reminder of the importance of the individual in relations between East and 
West, the individual with an instinctive and sympathetic understanding of 
the Oriental viewpoint, unvitiated by the half-truths of the sentimentalist on 
the one hand, or the narrow application of rigid Anglo-Saxon standards on 
the other. The Edmund Blundens of the world are too few today unfortu- 
nately for both East and West. 


A. C. Scott 
Tokyo 
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Kanjincho, a Fapanese Kabuki Play. Translation, introduction, and illustra- 
tions by A. C. Scotr. (Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1953. Pp. 50.) 


This is the second book in the trilogy of Mr. Scott’s Kabuki translations, 
appearing close on the heels of his Genyadana published last spring. It is 
to be followed by a similar translation of Terakoya completing the trilogy, 
which, according to the author, represents the three distinctive types of 
Kabuki plays. Kanjincho, in particular, ‘possesses a timeless quality’ and 
‘may well be regarded as one of the finest examples of the Japanese classical 
drama’ (p. 9). 

Mr. Scott’s Kanjincho is more than a mere translation; it is a book of 
appreciation by one who knows not only how to appreciate the Oriental stage, 
notably Chinese and Japanese, but also how to express its beauties and 
intricacies effectively in words and pictures. To my mind the most valuable 
part of the book is not so much the text of the translation, excellent as it 
undoubtedly is, as what comes from Mr. Scott himself. I refer to his intro- 
ductory chapter in which so much knowledge and insight come into evidence; 
his own additions to the traditional stage-directions found in the script in 
actual use; an appendix on the costumes and head-dresses worn in this 

articular play, and last but not least, his original illustrations. The trans- 
ation, obviously a painstaking piece of work, is in easy and readable English 
and greatly facilitates a textual understanding of Kanjincho. Under this head, 
however, I must say that a perfectionist might desire, in case a second edition 
is called for, to see a few minor wrinkles of a verbal or stylistic kind ironed out. 

Two things above all others impress me particularly. One is that the 
author goes about his work on the principle that Kabuki, unlike the western 
drama, is essentially a visual art, something to be seen and enjoyed on the 
stage rather than simply heard or read in books. He accordingly fa da 
Cicerone, so to speak, by planting himself right in front of the Kabuki-za 
stage and communicates to you, spot-broadcaster fashion, every phase of the 
performance as it unfolds before his eyes. Take, for instance, a comment 
such as this: 

The scene is a triumph of that subtle play upon facial expression which forms such an 

important part of the Kabuki actor’s technique. Togashi is a man whose suspicions have 

been confirmed, but who at the same time has decided to ignore his duty in deference to 
deeper feelings. Benkei realises the moment is a crucial one but is prepared to see it 
out to the end, and match his mental ability against that of his adversary. It is open to 
the master actor to place a more delicate emphasis one way or the other on his inter- 
pretation of parts such as these which require the great artists of the Kabuki stage to 

bring to them the finesse they require (p. 28). 

Secondly, in conformity with the same principle, Mr. Scott enriches his 
book with a large number of charming sketches from his own gifted pen—all 
vivid and fraught with atmosphere. This is not the least delightful feature 
of Kanjincho, a fapanese Kabuki Play, representing a stage, as it were, upon 
which he alone can play to such advantage. May I also admire the elegance 
of the characteristically Kabuki colour-scheme adopted for the covers of Mr. 
Scott’s book? It is dedicated to the memory of Fujinami Yohei III, ‘master 
craftsman and man of the theatre’. 

TATSUNOSUKE UEDA 

Hitotsubashi University, Tokyo 
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Soviet Policy in the Far East; 1944—1951. By Max Betorr. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 278 +- viii. 21s.) 


Works on contemporary Russian foreign policy, whether Tsarist or 
Soviet, have often, if not usually, been weakened by the emotions and pre- 
judices of their authors. Thus, in 1899, Alexis Krausse characterized Tsarist 
policy as ‘opportunist’, ‘unscrupulous’, ‘the incarnation of the Russian 
mind . . . [a mind which is] ignorant and benighted, barbaric, uncivilized’ 
(Russia in Asia). In 1950 Dr. Hu Shih described Stalin’s policy as ‘a strategy 
of naked militarism aided from time to time by the most unscrupulous use 
of all possible forms of trickery and deceit’ (Foreign Affairs, October 1950). 
There is also a tendency among such writers to credit the successes of 
Russian policy to the successful implementation of some great Master Plan, 
carefully worked out in advance and executed with methodical precision. 
History, of course, rarely substantiates such theories. 

Max Beloff, in the excellent book under review, avoids both these 
faulty generalizations. He devotes little time to moralizing. At the very 
outset he remarks that while Marx-Leninism provides a ‘general framework 
within which Soviet policy continued to be formulated, it would be wrong 
to jump from this to postulating the existence of a single master-plan 
conceived in advance for expanding the area of Soviet control to cover the 
entire Far East. An element of opportunism was inevitable; Soviet statesmen 
were as likely to make mistakes in their appreciation of concrete situations 
as their Western competitors, and in some respects more likely to do so’, 
(pp. 1—2). Nor, continues the author, can one ‘present the Soviet Union at 
all times and under all circumstances in the character of a single-minded 
aggressor taking up once more the Asiatic expansionism of the 'T'sars with the 
new ideology as an additional reinforcement . . . [without the sacrifice] of 
some accuracy of definition and appraisal’ (p. 5). 

It is within this philosophical context that Soviet Policy in the Far East 
is written, 

More than a third of the book is devoted to an analysis of Soviet policy 
in China, from the Yalta Conference in early 1945 to the signing of the 
Chinese-Soviet economic and technical assistance agreements of 1951. 
Basing his study largely on the Soviet press and primary Western European 
and American source-material, the author comes to a number of interesting, 
though admittedly tentative, conclusions. He believes, for example, that 
Russian policy at the end of World War II was based on the assumption 
that the Chinese Communists were not capable of gaining power by them- 
selves in the near future. By 1948, however, the unexpected speed of the 
Kuomintang collapse necessitated a revision in Soviet policy. It may have 
been at this time that a dispute between the Kremlin and the Chinese 
Communists, in which Russia called for the continuance of pure guerilla 
tactics by the Chinese while Chou En-lai argued that an all-out offensive 
should be undertaken, was resolved in favour of the latter. By April 1949 
the public attitude of the Soviet Union underwent a radical change. The 
common cause between Moscow and the Chinese Communists, formerly 
soft-pedalled, was now openly proclaimed. Soviet press comments on 
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Chiang K’ai-shek and the Kuomintang, formerly fairly reserved, now became 
vitriolic. By early 1950, of course, the Moscow-Peking entente was firmly 
established. Mr. Beloff does not, however, subscribe to the thesis that 
Communist China is a mere satellite of Moscow. During the summer and 
early fall of 1951, in particular, Chinese official speeches and press comments 
appeared to represent the People’s Republic ‘not as a satellite but as a 
partner, even though a somewhat junior partner’ (p. 250). This is not to 
say that Russia wields no influence upon China, especially upon internal 
events. Mr. Beloff makes a key observation when he points out that ‘the 
extent to which the Soviet Union could influence the future course of 
China’s internal development was bound up very largely with the question 
of its ability to give economic assistance on a scale commensurate with 
China’s ambitious plans for industrialization’ (p. 250). 

The chapter on Japan covers the period from Russia’s entrance into 
the Far Eastern War in August 1945 to the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty in San Francisco in 1951. The nature of the situation in Japan 
during these years makes Mr. Beloff’s task simpler and the conclusions he 
reaches less controversial. There is nothing particularly obscure about 
Russia’s invasion of Manchuria, her unsuccessful attempts to secure a more 
important role in the occupation of Japan, her refusal to repatriate Japanese 


war prisoners, her criticisms of the occupation policies of General MacArthur, » 


and her attitude toward the Japanese Peace Treaty. Unlike China, Japan 
was firmly under American control, and Soviet policy was designed primarily 
as a propaganda weapon in the Cold War. 

A chapter on Korea, in the course of which Mr. Beloff argues that 
Russian responsibility for the North Korean attack ‘cannot be accepted as 
proved historical fact’ (p. 255), is followed by a survey of Soviet policy in 
Southeast Asia contributed by Joseph Frankel. 

Finally, Mr. Beloff turns to a question implied at the beginning of his 
work: ‘to what extent [can] Soviet policy . . . be regarded as having followed 
a single clearly marked path during the period under review?’ The answer 
seems to be that it can be so regarded only with serious qualification. As 
noted above, it is to be doubted that Russia expected in 1945 at the time her 
armies invaded and stripped Manchuria that a Communist government for 
the whole of China was a likely development in the near future. Russian 
policy after 1948 had to be revised to fit a situation which promised, in fact, 
to result in just such a government. In Japan, Russian policy seemed 
essentially a negative one, a reaction to American policy and _ thus 
conditioned by whatever the American programme proved to be. In 
Kor€a, the Soviet Union armed and equipped the North Korean forces 
but was apparently not prepared to forward the North Korean cause toward 
ultimate victory. In Southeast Asia, Mr. Beloff believes that Russian policy 
was even less precise. Sympathy for the Communist movements and hopes 
for their success are expressed, but there seems to be no solid evidence of 
active Soviet material aid for these movements. Nor does the Soviet Union 
seem to have any concrete solution to the internal problems of these countries 
other than the abstract notion of socialism. 

This is not to ignore the avowed Soviet long-range goal of world 
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domination and communization. Yet one cannot but wonder whether the 
extent of present Soviet successes is not as much the result of an unexpected 
historical accident, the creation of a large power vacuum in the Far East at 
the end of World War II, as of a well planned and executed Soviet foreign 
policy. As Mr. Beloff says, “The extension of the actual area of Sovietization 
has resulted, with the partial exception of Manchuria, rather from the 
weaknesses of the opposition to it than from positive contributions of strength 
from the Soviet Union’ (p. 256). 


JouHN J. NOLDE 
University of Maine 


A Study of Semi-circular Eaves-tiles (Pan-wa Tang). By SEKINO ‘TAKESHI 
(in Japanese, with English summary). (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1952.) 


This work represents a continuation of the writings of the author’s 
father, who was Professor of Architecture at Tokyo University, although the 
son is already well known for his studies on the early pottery of China. 

The book has two main sections—studies of Chan-kuo ( & ) and Han 
period tiles—and in a valuable introduction there is a wealth of information 
on the location and nature of the sites under review, often accompanied by 
photographs taken by the author, and of homely detail, typical of Mr. Sekino, 
concerning his experiences in the field and the treatment he received at his 
several points of visit. The conclusion is in the form of a short chapter in 
which, by way of determining the line of descent and development of the 
material discussed, several suggestions of considerable interest to the Chan- 
kuo historian are put forward. 

The Chan-kuo section includes descriptions and plans of the cities of 
the period, which go far towards supplementing the meagre, and mainly 
late, literary sources; the study is, in fact, an invaluable corrective for the 
misconceptions and false perspectives which the expert, versed only in the 
literature, finds it difficult to avoid. The capital of Lu ( #), for example, is 
shown to be of an area smaller than that of Hsiieh ( & ), while the Yen seat, 
( #& ), Hsia-tu, is the largest of any of the remains of the period hitherto 
excavated or surveyed. This is stuff for the historian, just as much as for 
the art-critic or the archzologist, although the former may wish that a more 
discriminating attitude to the sources had been adopted, and that, for ex- 
ample, the author had shown some awareness of the chronological and other 
problems created by the divergent testimony of Shih-chi ( # #2) and the 
Bamboo Annals (¢#§#24F), and of the textual crux of the latter. 

There follow an explanation of the tree motif so common in T's’i ( # ) 
tiles of the period, and an interesting essay, based not purely on arguments 
from tiles, but supported by numismatic evidence, on a division of the 
powerful states of the age into culture-groups. This results in the somewhat 
startling assertion of Yen as the birthplace of both the half-tile and the 
knife-coin. This is a theory—Mr. Sekino hopes to substantiate it in a later 
work—which might well be put to the test by the linguist, the dialectologist, 
or the epigraphist. It would also be a fascinating study to seek whether the 
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groupings, of Yen, ‘I’s’i, Lu, and so on, opposed to the San Tsin (= #), 
are in any way reflected in the inter-state politics of the time. We look 
forward with some eagerness to the author’s answer to the riddle which he 
poses, albeit somewhat tamely, in this conclusion. 

There are twenty-nine plates of excellent clarity, and Harada Jiro’s 
English summary, of twenty pages, is sufficiently elaborate to give the reader 
who knows no Japanese an adequate picture of the substance of the work. 

This book is noteworthy in another respect, for, not forgetting Mizuno’s 
sixteen volumes of the Yiin Kang ( & fj) cave sculptures, it constitutes one 
of the first statements in any detail of the work done by Japanese scholars in 
China during the war years. Little of this is known outside Japan, and 
much of it, through the io or destruction of notes and preparatory material, 
may never be written up. However, the veil is to be lifted further in A 
Study of Han-tan which was to be published in May 1954 by Mr. Sekino, 
on this occasion in collaboration with his Tokyo University colleague, Dr. 
K. Komai, to whom we are already indebted for an independent study of 
early Chinese mirrors. 

GEOFFREY BOWNAS 


University of Oxford 


The Multi-State System of Ancient China. By RicHarp Louis WALKER. 
(Hamden, Connecticut: The Shoe String Press, 1953. Pp. 135.) 


This volume is the first of a series of books published by the faculty 
and research-scholars working at Yale University in the field of Foreign 
Areas Studies. It is an analysis of the sovereign or multi-state system of the 
Spring and Autumn period in Chinese history. The Chinese inscription 
which graces the title page: ‘Ch’un-ch’iu shih-tai chih kuo-chi chih-tu’ 
(Fe Z ll HE) ‘the Inter-State or International System in the Ch’un- 
ch’iu Period’ gives a more realistic portrayal of the historical setting, so far 
as the time factor is concerned, than its English counterpart, ‘the Multi- 
State System of Ancient China’. For the Spring and Autumn period, which 
begins with the forty-ninth year of the Eastern Chou Dynasty, constitutes 
only one of the stages of development in the Chou era: not to speak of the 
Warring States period that follows, nor the far longer Western Chou Period 
that precedes it. In fact, the whole Chou era, even if it is considered other- 
wise than in the traditional way, forms only one of the stages in the unfolding 
of the historical drama enacted in Ancient China. 

According to the author, this book is intended to be construed neither 
as a social and economic, nor a political history. It is simply a contribution 
to the understanding of a type of political structure in a very important but 
controversial period in Chinese history. It is intended, however, primarily 
for two scholarly interest groups—the sinologists and the modern interna- 
tional relations specialists. For the former it is hoped to supply some new 
data in support of recent critical Chinese scholarship in the historical period 
concerned. And for the latter it is intended to offer some new material of 
interest and value by viewing it as a prototype of the modern world-embracing 
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sovereign-state system. For the fulfilment of these two ends, the author has 
executed his task in a very creditable manner. 

In going over the multi-state system in this period so ably dealt with 
by the author, one is struck first of all by the omission of the Ou-kuo (4 fi), 
Dual-State system, coupled with a liang-chéng (%j ®&), Double Administra- 
tion or Government, in the Spring and Autumn period. It would add much 
to our understanding of the political structure of this period, if this unique 
pattern were taken into consideration. 

In strictly conforming to the extreme views held by the modern Chinese 
historical school, there is a discernible tendency to over-discredit the influ- 
ence of the House of Chou, and to underrate the significance of Li (i) even 
when the latter is considered in its pristine form, before its embroidering by 
the later Han scholars. The treatment of this subject will be more balanced, 
if Li is accorded due consideration as a social institution or as a culture 
complex in the pre-Ch’in social structure, arising out of folkways and mores, 
instead of viewing it narrowly as an artefact created out of the whim of a 
philosopher-king or the wishful thinking of the Uncrowned King, Confucius. 

It is disproportionate that in discussing inter-state relations only half a 
page (p. 91) is allotted to the description of the relation of the Royal House 
of Chou to the multi-states. Though the Royal House had become a mere 
‘ghost regime’ by the end of this period, the fact—of which the author is 
fully aware—is that during this whole period of two hundred and forty-two 
years before the dual-states or multi-states were consolidated into seven 
equally powerful national sovereign states, ushering in the so-called period 
of the Warring States, lip-service was paid to Chou as ‘the ritual centre’ or 
‘spiritual home’. 

As the Royal House of Chou was still regarded as a figure-head, the 
token of a conventional unity once achieved by the rule of Zi, lip-service was 
still paid to the feudal institution of Chou with chiieh (ff), signifying rank of 
nobility and dignity. The posthumous title Kung (2) cannot in this instance 
be interpreted either as a self-styled pretension to the throne or as the crea- 
tion of a dukedom. It is misleading to regard Kung, as it is used here, as 
‘Duke’. A detailed description would require another paper. 

Some minor mistakes are discernible. Ssii-kung (*] 2) is the Minister 
of Works like ssi-ch’éng #k). It must not be interpreted as ssii-k’ou 58) 
the Minister of Crime (p. 32), although sometimes criminals who were 
sentenced to hard labour or penal servitude were transferred to the juris- 
diction of ssii-kung. Pa (#) is not exactly ‘protector’; it originally meant 
leadership or hegemony, or one who rules by force in the Way of a Tyrant 
(#34) instead of by the King’s Way (+ 38) or by right (p. 34). The term 
‘analysis’, fén-hsi in Chinese, should be written (4% #f) instead of yen-chiu 
(KH %2) (p. 107 Note 13). 

This book is unquestionably the product of careful and competent 
research based on modern Chinese historiography as advanced by Professor 
Ku Chieh-kang and a group of Chinese scholars beginning with the publica- 
tion of the Ku-shih pien (4 8 #€) Series. As a Western scholar, who was 
not brought up in the milieu of a rigid Chinese classical discipline, Dr. 
Walker is lucky to be free from traditional bias. Profiting by the results of 
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aes researches and armed with the techniques of modern scientific 
istorical discipline, he is capable of digging deep into the archives of 
Ancient China, in so controversial a field as the Pre-Ch’in. Professor Walker 
is to be congratulated for having marshalled the data admirably into seven 
short but illuminating chapters. This volume has added much lustre to the 
recent list of the most outstanding contributions to the study of Chinese 
history in the English language, following on Professor Karl A. Wittfogel’s 
work on The History of Chinese Society: Liao and Professor E. S. Kirby’s 
Introduction to the Economic History of China. 


SHANG-LING Fu 
University of Hong Kong 


Han Tomb Art of West China, A Collection of First and Second Century 
Reliefs ( JH 4). By RicHarp C. in collaboration with 
WEN Yu (6a #7). (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California, 
1951. ‘Text, pp. 61-+ vii. Plates 100. In text 9 illustrations, 1 map, 
and 3 plans.) 


This sumptuously printed book makes a distinct contribution to the 
study of Han dynasty art in China, not only by its one hundred magnifi- 
cently reproduced rubbings of Han dynasty bas-reliefs, but also by bringing 
before the public in a concise and convenient form the little known sculpture 
of western Szechwan. 

It supplements therefore, though in a slighter way, the work done by 
Chavannes for the Han sculptures of Shantung in the East, in his La 
Sculpture sur pierre en Chine au temps des deux dynasties Han (1893), and in 
his Mission archéologique dans la Chine Septentrionale (1913). Since that time 
a number of special studies have appeared as monographs or as contributions 
to journals, both in China and in the West, which have increased our know- 
ledge not only of the character of Han sculpture, but also of its extent. From 
these it has become apparent that besides the province of Shantung, from 
which until recently the largest series had been found, there existed great 
centres of Han sculpture in other parts of China, each with distinctive 
characteristics. Of these the Nan-yang sculptures of Honan await compre- 
hensive study; those of Szechwan are described in this book. 

From this selection of one hundred reliefs the character of Szechwan 
art is apparent. The subjects are often similar to those of Shantung, but 
the spirit and technique are reminiscent of Nan-yang, Honan, and of the 
more virile and rugged of the Shantung series, such as the T’éng-hsien and 
Ch’ii-fu stones. On the coffins and sarcophagi, the Phoenix of the South, 
the Tortoise of the North, the Green Dragon of the East, and the White 
Tiger of the West appear as in Shantung; also some of the famous scenes 
in history, such as the attempted assassination of Ts’in Shih-huang; cortéges 
of chariots and horsemen; and feasting and dancing. They are characterized 
however by peculiar vigour, vitality, and gracefulness; while the technique 
is powerful and rugged, and the relief deep. 
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The reliefs on the bricks and tiles are very finely wrought, and reveal 
various aspects of Han life: hunting, harvesting, riding, marketing, and the 
famous salt industry from the brine wells of Szechwan. 

The book however is not more than an introduction to the subject; it 
only claims to describe the reliefs from two main districts—the caves in the 
red-sandstone cliffs overlooking the Min River at Chiating, and at Hsinchin, 
supplemented by stones from Chengtu and from Lu Shan across the Sikang 
border. The description of the caves is enlightening—those at Chiating 
having vestibules, and being excavated as long tunnels to a depth of over one 
hundred feet into the hill-side; those at Hsinchin being in the form of rooms 
approached, without vestibule, through a narrow entrance. The caves in 
the main valleys and gorges opening off them in these two regions are said 
to number hundreds and thousands, and have not yet been completely 
explored; besides those which may exist in other parts of the province. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part I, Text, and Part II, Plates. 
The Text includes an introduction, which gives a brief outline of Han reliefs 
in relation to early Chinese painting, followed by a description of the chief 
regions in Szechwan from which the Han sculptures come, and of the caves 
in which they are found: descriptions of the reliefs which are illustrated in 
the Plates; Notes; a Glossary of Chinese names and terms; Bibliographies 
of works in Western languages, in Chinese, and in Japanese; and an Index. 

The Plates are arranged geographically: first the reliefs on stone from 
Chiating; then those from Hsinchin; and those from Chengtu and Lu Shan 
(in Sikang); followed by the reliefs on bricks and tiles from Szechwan 
Province generally. Within these main groups the reliefs are further arranged 
according to subjects, under the following heads: people, animals, architecture, 
myths and miscellaneous, tomb doors, sarcophagi. 

This arrangement is convenient for comparative study, but of necessity 
the stones from one cave, and even from one coffin or sarcophagus, may be 
separated from one another to appear in different groups according to the 
subject matter of the designs. In the descriptions, however, the cave from 
which each stone comes is often indicated, making it possible in some 
cases, but not in all, to reassemble the stones. In this respect the work 
lacks the precision and constructive value of Wilma Fairbank’s important 
contributions: “The Offering Shrines of Wu Liang Tz’t’, (Harvard Journal 
of Asiatic Studies, V1, 1, 1941), and ‘A Structural Key to Han Mural Art’, 
(Harvard fournal of Oriental Studies, VII, 1, 1942). 

The first two volumes of the most comprehensive collection of Han 
bas-reliefs from Shantung yet published: Corpus des Pierres Sculptées Han 
(HR HE BAH), Peking: Centre d’Etudes Sinologiques, 1950 and 1951), 
may have appeared while this book was in the press, and so do not receive 
notice in the Bibliography. Two more volumes are awaiting publication, 
including the important stones from Nan-yang. One would have expected 
reference, however, to Mrs. Ayscough’s well illustrated article on the Nan- 
yang Stones, in Monumenta Serica, IV, 1939. Nor is the Preface quite fair 
in saying: “This is new material, none of it having been published in the 
West up to this time, although a few of the reliefs have appeared in journals 
published in China’. The suggestion is that material published in China is 
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either inferior to that published in the West or inaccessible. The Monumenta 
Serica, in which an article on one series of the Hsinchin stones appeared 
in 1943 (Vol. VIII), although published in Peking, is in point of fact a 
publication which no Sinologue in the West can afford to ignore, and full 
credit should be given to it. 

Moreover that article referred to another in Chinese entitled: ‘Shu 
Hsin-chin Pao-tzi shan shih-k’u nei chih shih-kuan’ (49 it #84 
by Lo Hsi-ch’éng (#4 (also omitted from the Bibliography), 
which appeared in The Arts and Life, No. 39 (i642 B= + 
June 1937, in which the reliefs in question were not only reproduced and 
described, together with the place of their origin, but in which an additional 
relief—that of a magnificent phoenix—was included in the series. Still more 
important, the dated brick (thirteenth year of Yung-p’ing, a.p. 70) shown 
in Plate 46 of the book under review, and described as being ‘found within 
the stone coffin on which the relief occurs’, is stated by Lo Hsi-ch’éng to 
have come from a different hill (Mu-yii shan #* i) from that on which 
the sculptured stones were found (Yii-huang kuan shan = #1 ), although 
the two hills belong to the same group of Pao-tzii shan (48#‘¥ 11). We cannot 
therefore take it as a means of dating the stones, much as we are tempted 
to do so. 

The author allows, it is true, for the possibility that the dated brick 
may have been placed in the coffin at a later date, but in view of Lo Hsi- 
ch’eng’s positive statement, this should have been made more explicit, or 
Lo’s statement examined and refuted. The fact that the rubbings in question 
lacked the second phoenix, and the set of rubbings published by the author 
of the article in Monumenta Serica written in 1941 lacked it too, suggests 
that these sets of rubbings were made after the stones were removed from 
their mountain cave to the Szechwan Provincial Museum, where they were 
located when the author of the book under review described them, whereas 
Lo Hsi-ch’éng’s article was probably based on rubbings made while the 
stones were still at Mu-yii shan 


F. S. DRakE 
University of Hong Kong 


Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. By Bast. Gray. (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1953. Pp. 48 +- xvi; 4 coloured and 96 monochrome plates. 30s.) 


Qne’s first impression of Mr. Gray’s new addition to the Faber series 
on arm and porcelain is of the excellence of the illustrations, not only as 
regards the high quality of the reproductions, but also as showing a wise 
and careful choice on the part of the author. This applies particularly to 
the Ting and Ying Ch’ing wares which lose little by being reproduced in 
black and white. The four colour plates are also well chosen and include 
the hitherto unpublished cup-stand Ju-yao from the Garner collection. 

The scope of Mr. Gray’s book extends from the Shang to the Yuan 
dynasties. He has compressed his account into a text of forty-five pages 
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which is clear, concise, and up-to-date. The preface makes it clear that the 
earlier wares will be passed over summarily since they are to be discussed 
separately in a later volume on Primitive Pottery, but even in this abridged 
discussion several interesting points occur. For example, it is suggested that 
the large white porcellaneous jars with four handles, of which there are not 
a few in Hong Kong collections, may well be pre-T’ang, and it is also inte- 
resting that Sassanian influences occur in pre-'I’ang Yiieh ware. 

The chapter dealing with the Five Dynasties is important since it dis- 
cusses the Yiieh ware fragments found at the ‘new kilns’ at Shang-lin lake 
and is, therefore, virtually new material. From archeological evidence these 
wares are dated from the ninth to the eleventh centuries; fragments occur 
not only in all parts of China but also as far west as Egypt and eastwards 
in Japan and were obviously exported on a considerable scale. 

Chapters V and VI deal with the classical wares of the Sung dynasty, 
and a concise and lucid account is given of Ju, Chiin, Ting, Kuan, and Ko 
wares, together with the equally well-known Tz’i-chou, Ying-ch’ing, Chien, 
the Northern Celadons and black ware, and Lung-ch’iian. The production 
of many of these wares was carried on uninterruptedly in the Yuan and, in 
some cases, the only distinctive Yuan dynasty ware, the Shu-fu type, is 
described. In his description of the Chiin ware Mr. Gray suggests that, 
since the numbered flower-bowls were used by the court in the Hsiian-té 
period and since there is no evidence of any earlier supply of this ware to 
the Court, many of these pieces may well have been manufactured at that 
time. The author also warns that attributions or deductions from excava- 
tions may well be faulty, since even of the few excavations that have been 
carried out, some have been inadequately performed. 

Mr. Gray in his book seems to have followed with success the four 
hundred years old advice of Vasari: “Io make a mere list of artists and an 
inventory of their works I would never consider a worthy end of my labours 

. . rather have I tried to demonstrate the causes and roots of styles and of 
the improvement and decline of the arts’. 


W. K. SLATCHER 
Hong Kong 


Ming Pottery and Porcelain. By SoamE JENYNS. (London: Faber and Faber, 
1953. Pp. 160+ xi; 4 coloured and 120 monochrome plates. £2. 2s.). 


Later Chinese Porcelain. By SOAME JENYNS. (London: Faber and Faber, 
1951. Pp. 104+ xi; 4 coloured and 120 monochrome plates. 30s. 


Mr. Jenyns’s two books, dealing with the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties 
respectively, are not books for the beginner; technical details abound, and 
innumerable experts are quoted, some of whose opinions (especially when 
translated) seem to be veiled in oratione obliqua of impenetrable obliquity. 
Both books are extremely valuable, and Mr. Jenyns’s synthesis has obviously 
been preceded by much profound research. 
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In the Ming book he prefaces each reign with a short sketch of the 
emperor’s life; one learns with interest, for example, that following Hsiian- 
té’s death, three thousand eight hundred musicians were dismissed from the 
palace. In the Ch’ing book he adopts the novel plan of dividing the book, 
not into reigns, but into the terms of office of the directors of the imperial 
factory; one gathers that the directors conducted operations at a distance 
remote enough to secure objectivity. 

The Ch’ing book deals for the most part with the porcelain made in the 
Chinese taste and copies of earlier wares made in Ching-té Chén between 
1683 and 1750 and, therefore, deliberately omits many of the wares more 
familiar in Europe. It is impossible to cover the many new points raised by 
Mr. Jenyns, but it is disquieting to see the number of Sung monochromes 
consigned to a Ch’ing perdition; his suggested amendments of the David 
catalogue are especially significant. 

Entirely new ground is covered by Mr. Jenyns in his account of the 
transitional wares between the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. These distinc- 
tive but previously neglected works are now fully described but inadequately 
illustrated. 

The Ming book is also concerned for the most part with the productions 
of Ching-té Chén, although the final chapter deals with the provincial wares. 
Mr. Jenyns’s main preoccupation has been with the wares of the fifteenth 
century, and useful descriptions are given of both Hsiian-té and Ch’éng- 
hua, but the lack of material for the reigns between still remains. He gives 
a valuable reassessment of these two reigns, particularly of Hsiian-té under- 
glaze red, much of which is condemned to be K’ang-hsi or worse. 

A new and interesting contribution, fully documented, is given to the 
dating of fourteenth-century blue-and-white. He states that the whole ques- 
tion is at the moment speculative but his arguments are convincing, especially 
when reinforced by the dated Yuan dynasty vase from the David Foundation. 

At one time it was common for all mien-hao to be accepted as genuine 
without question. Later, when more was known in Europe, it was thought 
better either to ignore the mien-hao or to treat them with extreme suspicion. 
Now one feels that perhaps a reaction has set in which goes too far in the 
direction of antedating. So that, for example, but for a Hsiian-té mark 
which at least shows the earliest possible date as being fifteenth century, 
some of these pieces might well be assigned to the fourteenth century. 


W. K. SLATCHER 
Hong Kong 


Illustrated Catalog of Chinese Coins (Gold, Silver, Nickel, and Aluminum). 
By Eduard Kann. (Los Angeles: by the author, 1954. Pp. 477, with 
224 full-page plates. U.S.$12). 


This book is a must for all serious collectors of Chinese coins. The 
author has lived in China and grown up with these modern minted coins; 
he has been a banker, a broker, and a member of various Chinese government 
commissions on the currency of the land; he has had access to information 
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in official sources that not many men have had; and he has written three 
other books on Chinese currency. This is by far the best book in any 
language on the modern minted currency of China. It does not, however, 
include a section on copper minted coins, which the author has wisely 
decided are in a field of their own. 

One good feature of the book is that the Chinese characters are inserted. 
This is the more important because the romanization used is a mixture of 
various systems. The Wade System, which has been the standard for years, 
has been used in most instances, but the diacritics have been omitted, and 
totally different systems are employed also. For instance, (p. 19, paragraph 
4) we read ‘Djia Ih Hsien Dzou’ instead of ‘Chia I Hsien Tso’, or (p. 18) 
‘Chun Hsiang’ instead of ‘Chiin Hsiang’, and (p. 34) we see ‘Ban Shen’ 
instead of ‘Pen Sheng’, which would be very puzzling if the characters did 
not accompany the romanization. 

Every book has such minor errors as (p. 25, paragraph 5) ‘the last three 
characters’ when it should read ‘the third, fourth, and fifth characters’, or 
(p. 390) the omission of the two Chinese characters for Mongolia, or, in the 
table of contents, the word ‘Sungarei’, the name of a place, alongside 
Chinese characters which refer to a silver dollar of the reign of Kwang Hsii. 

There is, however, one generalization which cannot be allowed to go 
unchallenged. We read (p. 24) that ‘at that time [the period of the ‘T’ai 
Ping Rebellion, 1850—1866] practically no numismatists existed in 
China’. There were, in fact, some sixty numismatic works published 
in China during the first fifty years of the nineteenth century, and some 
eighty in the last half. Among these were the Huo-pu wen-tze k’ao ( fi#ixe+F 
) written by Ma Ang in 1842, Ku-ch’tian hui (FRE) by Li Tso-hsien 
(4 in 1864, and Kuan-ku ké chiian shuo BE) by Pao 
K’ang ( ## 3) in 1873. These three books have been considered as in the 
first rank of numismatic classics, and although there are, admittedly, a few 
errors in each book, they are still monuments to the scholarship and his- 
torically critical methods of their authors, while the personal collections of 
these men were famous. Despite the T’ai P’ing Rebellion, the nineteenth 
century was one of the richest in the numismatic field. 

Having pointed out these few weaknesses, small in comparison with the 
value of the rest of Mr. Kann’s contribution, let us now look at the strength 
and vitality of this book. The historical sketches give a human interest to 
the subject which is invaluable. So many books merely lists coins as coins; 
but when we breathe the spirit of history into the coin-collections we put 
life into them, and Eduard Kann has put life into these modern minted 
coins of gold, silver, nickel, and aluminium. Speaking of the last emperor 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty, who had coins issued in his name for three years, 
retired to Tientsin as plain Mr. Henry P’u Yi, was kidnapped by the 
Japanese and made the puppet emperor of Manchukuo, finally disappeared 
behind the Iron Curtain, and has not been heard of since, he says (p. 391): 
‘In this tragic manner ended the career of His Majesty. If one takes away 
the externals, what remains?—a jest. And jests can be tragic... .’ 

Of freaks coming from the official mints he very rightly remarks: ‘Sup- 
ervision often was lax, and discipline very poor. ‘These attributes account 
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for the illegal manufacture in minting establishments, from genuine steel 
dies, of coins with two incoherent sides. On the obverse, for example, one 
will find the Chinese design and legend of, say, a one-dollar Imperial coin 
of Kwangtung Province; and the reverse will depict the dragon and English 
inscription of a one-dollar Hupeh Province coin. . . . In isolated cases such 
“freaks” might by chance come about, but it is in most instances certain 
that the striking of such glaring errors was not accidental, neither occidental, 
but oriental’. 

What bibliography there is will be found on pages 6 and 7. It could 
be extended by adding a half-dozen Chinese works, and some publications 
of the Ministry of Finance and the Central Bank of China, but references 
to some of these are made in the text, rather than in the footnotes. The 
forerunners of this book are mentioned in the preface, although the author 
does not include his own publications on the subject, which are good. He 
is himself one of the few pioneers in the field of Chinese machine-made 
coins. 

The detailed work of investigating and recording variations and types 
is unexcelled. The sections on souvenir medals, forgeries, fantasy coins, and 
‘mint sports’ deal with subjects that only G. Duncan Raeburn (in The China 
Journal, XXVIII, June 6th, 1938, pp. 267—272) has touched on before. Kann 
has given us such an account of this phase of spurious makes as should 
prevent many collectors from becoming dupes and purchasing ‘coins that 
never were’. 

For a few decades foreign silver coins were circulated in China, but 
these are not included, because they ‘were not struck by or for China and, 
moreover, they were not produced according to Chinese currency regula- 
tions’ (p. 9). Despite this, the reviewer feels that all minted coins actually 
used in everyday circulation in a land are part and parcel of the currency 
of that land, and hopes that in a future edition Mr. Kann will include a 
section on these coins. 

It is good to see an unbiassed list of valuations of Chinese coins, and 
an authentic list of the mints that have put out coins in China, Sinkiang, 
and Tibet. The magnitude of the research-work accomplished is exemplifed 
in the fact that the author has given to the numismatic world, for the first 
time, the size and thickness of every coin catalogued, and usually the weight. 
Translations of the Chinese inscriptions should be of great benefit to collectors 
who have not studied the language. 

Eduard Kann has here constructed a numismatic landmark that will 
stand for many years to come. 


ARTHUR BRADDAN COOLE 
Osage City, Kansas 


Illustrated Catalogue of Tung, Ju, Kuan, Chiin, Kuang-tung and Glazed 
I-hsing Wares in the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, Section 
I. By S. Yorke Harpy, with a foreword by Professor E. D. Epwarps. 
(London: Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, 1953. Pp. 
44-+xiv. 16 plates, consisting of 102 illustrations.) 
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This useful and attractive little handbook is the first of a series planned 
to cover the entire collection in the Percival David Foundation. As the title 
indicates, this Section deals with Tung, Ju, Kuan, and Chiin wares of the 
Sung, and the later allied wares of Kuang-tung and glazed I-hsing. The 
introduction, by Miss Yorke Hardy, Curator of the Foundation, gives a 
remarkably succinct account of these wares, with frequent references to the 
Catalogue of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain in the Collection of Sir Percival 
David, by R. L. Hobson, 1934, the ‘Commentary on Ju Ware’, Transactions 
of the Oriental Ceramic Society, December 1936, by Sir Percival David, and 
the Introduction to the Catalogue of the Oriental Ceramic Society, November 
1952, also by Sir Percival David, to which the present Catalogue may be 
regarded as a supplement. It gives therefore in very small space the latest 
and most authoritative information about these beautiful and obscure wares. 

There is a comprehensive bibliography, followed by the descriptive 
Catalogue, which is full and detailed, and gives, besides a description of each 
piece, the measurements, provenance, cross-references to other catalogues 
and exhibitions, and a translation of poems by the Emperor Ch’ien-lung 
where these are inscribed on the base. 

The illustrations, though small, in order to economize space, and not 
of the luxurious type now so often seen in works on art, nevertheless have 
feeling and atmosphere, and are able to convey to the reader a sense of the 
texture and the quality of the glazes. The numbering and arrangement, 
however, and the lack of titles, make constant reference to the text of the 
introduction both necessary and difficult. This book is obviously intended 
primarily as a guide to the visitor to the Collection, not as a book to be read 
apart, and yet it constitutes a self-contained and independent study, and 
makes a valuable contribution to the understanding of Sung porcelain. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Chinese-English Dictionary Project. Edited by WILLIAM HuNnG, with Preface by 
SERGE ELIssEEFF. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard-Yenching Press, 
Fascicle 39. 0.1; Preliminary Print, 1953. Pp. 68+ 27. Bibliography.) 


This preliminary print is a small specimen-section of a very large and 
ambitious work upon which a succession of Chinese and Western scholars 
have been engaged since 1936, under the auspices of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. The inauguration and progress of the project are described in 
the Preface by Dr. Elisséeff. 

After recognizing the special excellence of each of the chief bilingual 
dictionaries of the Chinese language in present use, the author of the Preface 
declares the need of research workers and also of readers of current literature 
for a new dictionary in which the meanings of the characters are presented 
‘in a semantic or historical sequence’, and in which exact references are 
given for examples cited. 
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The purpose is stated in very ambitious language: ‘to compile a Chinese- 
English Dictionary in which all the available Chinese lexicographical material 
would be included and which would cover every period of the language 
from antiquity to modern times’. ‘The work commenced in Peking in 1936 
under the supervision of Mr. William Hung and Mr. Nieh Ch’ung-ch’i, 
when sixteen dictionaries were cut up and pasted on cards. The material 
was sent to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where a succession of well-known 
scholars, including such names as Peter Boodberg, George Kennedy, Serge 
Polevoy, James Ware, Miss Fannie Chude, Y. R. Chao, Achilles Fang, Li 
Fang-kuei, Francis Cleaves, Wang Kung-shou, and finally William Hung 
himself, worked on it. 

The present fascicle, which deals with one character only, the character 
+ (tzii), has been completed under the editorship of Mr. William Hung as 
a sample of the projected work. ‘In this fascicle every effort has been made 
to register all known meanings of the character tza with supporting quotations 
from ancient, medieval or modern texts. The sources are carefully indicated 
and the quotations are provided with an English translation’. 

In the first section, fifty-seven variant forms (graphic variants) of the 
character -¥ (tzi) are given, each with references, followed by a discussion. 

In the second section, phonological variants are traced through history, 
with a discussion of the archaic pronunciation. 

In the third section of twelve pages, semantic diversities, the various 
meanings of the character are given, with abundant quotations, arranged in 

roups. 
' In the last section of forty-nine pages the various phrases beginning 
with + (tz) are given with quotations, translations, and references. 

A complete Bibliography of twenty-seven pages, listing all the works 
quoted in the text, concludes the fascicle, which the Preface rightly describes 
as ‘a very small part of a potential unabridged dictionary’. It concludes: 
‘If the Sinological world is interested in having a dictionary on historical 
principles of the sort suggested by this fascicle, the basic material is available 
in Cambridge. However since so ambitious a project demands a very much 
larger staff than that which has produced the present fascicle, the work 
should be pursued as a cooperative venture with very substantial subsidies’. 

There can be no doubt as to the value of this undertaking to the 
Sinologue of the future, which is as great as the magnitude of its concep- 
tion. Nor is one less impressed by the care and patience of those who have 
collated, copied, and checked the material. One cannot help wondering, 
however, whether so comprehensive a work will ever be completed. The 
preserit fascicle which deals with one character only, fills ninety-five pages; 
multiply this by the forty thousand characters of the Kanghsi Dictionary; 
or by ten thousand only, to make liberal allowance for rare characters and 
duplicates, and one has some idea of the likely size of the completed work. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 
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1200 Chinese Basic Characters. By K. P. K. Wuitaker. (London: Lund 
Humphries, 1953. Pp. xlii+316.) 


This useful text-book is an adaptation for students of Cantonese of 
W. Simon’s National Language version of the book with the same title. 

There is an Introduction by Professor W. Simon explaining the 
romanization used in the book, which is the system devised by Mr. K. M. 
A. Barnett as an improvement upon that proposed by Professor Y. R. 
Chao. There are four books, each book containing twenty-four lessons. 
Each lesson consists of Chinese text in characters and in romanized tran- 
scription; translation into English; and glossary of the new Chinese words 
used in the lesson. 

An Index to the vocabulary is found at the end of the book. 
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Chan-hou nan-pei so chien chia-ku lu (Oracle Bones seen since the War), 3 
vols. By Hu Hovu-Hsuan. Drawings of 3276 inscribed fragments. 
(Peking: Lai-hsiin ké, 1951, mien-liao paper JM$240,000; lien-shih 
paper JM$200,000.) 
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Chan-hou Ning-Hu hsin huo chia-ku lu (Oracle Bones Collected since the 


War at Nanking and Shanghai), 2 vols. By Hu Hou-Hsuan. Drawings 
of 1143 inscribed fragments. (Peking: Lai-hsiian ké, 1951. JM$120,000.) 


Chan-hou Ching-Tsin hsin-huo chia-ku tsi (Oracle Bones Collected since the 
War at Peking and Tientsin), 4 vols. By Hu Hou-Hsuan. Rubbings 
of 5642 inscribed fragments. (Shanghai: Lien-ch’iin Press, 1954. 
JM$360,000.) 
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Chia-ku wén-tzu yen-chiu (Studies in the Oracle Bones). By Kuo Mo-jo. 
(First published in 1931; revised edition, Peking: Jén-min ch’u-pan 
shé, 1952. JM$80,000.) 
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Mural Paintings of the Tunhuang Caves, Selections A,B, and C. Tun-huang 
Bureau of Culture. (Peking: Jung-pao Chai hsin-chi, 1952, 1953, and 
1954. JM$100,000.) 
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Kuang-yiin chiao-pén (A Critical Edition of the Kuang-yiin Dictionary). By 
Cuou Tsu-mo. (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1951. JM$60,000.) 
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Source Material of Recent Chinese History. Edited by the Chinese Historical 
Society. (Shanghai: Sheng Chow Kuo Kuang Shé). The T’ai-p’ing 
T’ien-kuo, 1952; The Nien Rebellion, 1953; The Mohammedan Rebellion, 
1953; The Reform Movement of 1898, 1953; The Boxer Rebellion, 1951. 
(Forthcoming volumes will deal with the North China Militarists, the 
May 5th Movement, the Franco-Chinese War, the Sino-Japanese War, 
Foreign Relations, the Revolution of 1911.) 
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ART AND LETTERS 
(JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON SOCIETY) 


(London) - 


VoL. XXVII, No. 1, 1953. The Sun Temple of Martand and the Art of Lalitaditya-Muktapida: 
H. Goetz. The Salar Fung Museum in Hyderabad: G. VENKATACHALAM. Some Contem- 
porary Painters of South India: MarceLtta Harpy. The Goose (Sanskrit Hamsa) in Indian 
Literature and Art: J. PH. Vocet. Anniversary of the Poet Iqbal: X. 


Artispus ASIAE 


(Ascona, Switzerland) 


VoL. XVI, Nos. 1 aNp 2, 1953. The ‘Kingfisher Celadon’ of Koryo: G. St.G. M. Gompertz. 
The Musical Significance of Archaic Chinese Jades of the Pi Disk Type: F. A. Kutrner. 
Note Iraniennes V. Scénes de banquet sur l’argenterie Sassanide: R. GHIRSHMAN. Shéjé 6 
Temmin. A Fapanese Metal-worker: 'T. VOLKER. Literary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art 
in China, II. Pseudo-Foreign Images: ALEXANDER SoPER. Beitrdge zu einer Bangescherchte 
der Lamapagode: SieGBERT HumMMEL. An Exhibition of Japanese Painting and Sculpture: 
ALAN PRIEsT. 


VoL. XVI, No. 3, 1953. The Sculpture of Man and Horse near Tisavava at Anuradhapura, 
Ceylon: S. PARANAVITANA. A Group of Chinese Buddhist Bronzes in the d’ Ajeta Collection: 
HuGo MunstTERBERG. The Kamegaoka Vessels in the City Art Museum, St. Louis: J. Eowarp 
Kipper, Jr. S. P. Tolstov, Drevniy Choresm (La Chorasmie antique), Essai de recherche 
historico-archéologique, I: R. GHIRSHMAN. The Exhibit of Nepalese Art at the Ethnographical 
Museum, Geneva: ALFRED SALMONY. Exhibits in Cologne, Summer, 1953: ALFRED SALMONY. 


VoL. XVI, No. 4, 1953. A Mithuna Couple from Gandhara: J. Lt Roy Davipson. Two Early 
Chinese Ivories: SHERMAN E. Ler. The Lion and Grape Patterns on Chinese Bronze Mirrors: 
ScHUYLER CAMMANN. S. P. Tolstov, Drevniy Choresm (La Chorasmie antique), Essai de 
recherche historico-archéologique, II: R. GHIRSHMAN. 


ASIA 


(Saigon) 


Vor. III, No. 11, DecempBer, 1953. Asia and the Western Mind (I): Dr. Fevix Vatyi. Ind- 
onesia and the Evolution of the Netherlands Empire: J. M. VAN Der Kroer. Notes on the 
Lacquers of the Far-East: Grorces Kiinc. An Approach to Sri Aurobindo: RisHABHCHAND. 


*The Editor intends that this section shall include a complete listing of the contents of 
all periodicals published in the Far East in so far as their subject matter relates to 
that of this journal. It would be greatly appreciated, therefore, if publishers and 
editors would assist by sending their recent tables of contents to the Editor, or, alter- 
natively, forwarding their own publication on an exchange basis. Readers are warned that 
the section does not necessarily include complete tables of contents of the publications 
listed, but only major articles within the subject matter and area of the Journal of 
Oriental Studies. 
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Christmas in India: Muriet Wasi. An Introduction to Lamaism (II): Dr. ANDRE MiIcort. 
Viétnamian Epic Literature: Kim-Cui. Pessimism in Viétnamian Poetry: ANH-LIEN. The 
Bonze and the Cobbler: Tracu-XuyeNn. Chu Chu-chen, Poetess of Love: SuNG Nien-Hsv. 
Pa Kin: Jean Monstereet. Fortune Telling: S. Tic. 


VoL. III, No. 12, Marcu 1954. Australia’s Réle in the Colombo Plan: Ricuarp G. Casey. 
Asia and the Western Mind (II): Dr. Fetrx Vaty1. The Sacred Pipe of the Red Indians: 
FritHjor Scuuon. The Early British Language Students: FRANK H. H. Kinc. Malaya’s 
Cultural Contacts with India: H. 1. S. Kanwar. The Essentials of the Viétnamian Problem: 
Nouyen-Dac-Kue. Tran-Trong-Kim, Humanist and Statesman: TRAN-VAN-TUYEN. The 
Tét in Viét-Nam: CHUONG-DAN-LONG. The Significance of Vesak and the Buddha: VENER- 
ABLE NARADA THERA. An Introduction to Lamaism (III): Dr. ANDRE Micot. A 13th 


Century Reformer of Japanese Buddhism: G. RENONDEAU. Svastika on the Images of the 
Buddha: Pror. P. V. Bapat. 


Asta Major 


(London) 


New Series, Vor. III, Part I, 1952. A Parthian Coin-legend on a Chinese Bronze: O. 
MAENCHEN-HALFEN. Functions and Meanings of Erh jf, Part II: Wa Stmon. Gram- 
matical Notes, I: 7} ,4| and fey: +B. SCHINDLER. Could the Mongol Emperors read and write 
Chinese? H. Franke. The Rise of the Eunuchs in the T’ang Dynasty, Part II: the late J. 


K. Rmeout. Relics of the Monk Sakugen’s Visits to China: A. C. Moute. The Oi River 
Poems and Preface: E. B. CEADEL. 


New Series, Vor. III, Parr II, 1952. Functions and Meaning of Erh jf, Part III; WALTER 
Smon. The Sermon of Shen-hui: W. LieBeNTHAL. FERM4AtC: E. Erxes. A Note to 
Erkes’ Paper: H. H. Duss. Grammatical Notes II, 3: B. ScHinpier. The Cultural and 
Historical Position of the Mongols: LAWRENCE KRaDER. The Compendium of the Doctrines 
and Styles of the Teaching of Mani, the Buddha of Light: G. HOLOUN AND W. B. HENNING. 


BULLETIN DE L’ECOLE FRANCAISE D’EXTREME-ORIENT] 
(Hanot) 


VoL. XLVI, No. 1, 1952. Etudes d’épigraphie indonésienne—III. Liste des principales inscrip- 
tions datées de l’ Indonésie: L. C. Damats. La naissance de Sita: C. Buicxe. Etudes sur 
I’ Indochine ancienne—II. Les débuts de la royauté angkorienne: P. Dupont. The Genealogy 
and successors of Sivacharya. Suppression of the great sacerdotal families by Suryavarman I: 
L. P. Briccs. Ben Mala et la chronologie des monuments de style d’ Ankor Vat: J. BOISSELIER. 
Précisions sur la statuaire de style d’ Ankor Vat: J. BoisseLier. Le Harihara de Bakon: J. 
BolssELIer. Etudes d’iconographie bouddhique et brahmanique—I. Représentations murales de 
Jataka a Luang Prabang—II. Note sur un bas-relief du Prasat Khna Sen Keo—IlIl. La 
légende de Krsna au Baphuon: H. Deypter. Quelques dates pour une histoire de la jonque 
chinoise: P. Paris. Un texte viétnamien du XVe siécle: le “Binh Ngo dia-cdo”: U’Nc-Qua. 
Station néolithique avec outillage en silex 4 Nhommalat (Cammon, Laos): E. Saurtn. Rapport 
dune Mission ethnologique en pays Mnong Gar (Pays Montagnards du Sud-Indochinois): G. 
Conpominas. Nécrologie: John Fee Embree (p. 315): Alfred Meynard (p. 323); U’ng-Qua 
(p. 327): L. Mavieret. Le docteur Du’o’ng-bd-Banh (p. 329): P. Huarp. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE MuseUM OF Far EASTERN ANTIQUITIES 


(Stockholm) 


No. 25, 1953. Chinese Silks Exported to Russia in the 17th Century: AGNes Geyer. Hsing- 
Yao and Ting-Yao: Gustar LINDBERG. 
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BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
(University of London) 


Voi. XVI, Part I, 1954. A Contribution to Hebrew Lexicography: A. GuiLLauME. Some 
Syriac Inscriptions of the 2nd—3rd Century A.D.: B. Secav. Problems of Sabeean Chro- 
nology: A. F. L. Beeston. Studies on the Structure of the Mamluk Army, III: D. AYALON. 
Vis-u-Ramin, III: V. Mtnorsxy. The Almohade Hierarchy: J. F. P. Hopkins. The Tak- 
ahasi Uzibumi: D. E. Mirts. Verbal Phrases in Lhasa Tibetan, I: R. K. Spricz. A Tonal 
Analysis of the Disyllabic Noun in the Machame Dialect of Chaga: A. E. SHARP. 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DES Eruprs INDOCHINOISES 


(Saigon) 


NOovuvELLE Seriz, XXVIII, No. 1, 1953. La pensée scientifique en Asie 
ancienne: JEAN FiLiiozat. Notes de littérature populaire comparée: SOLANGE BERNARD- 
Tuierry. La population du Laos de 1912 4 1945: Eric Prerrantout. Les débuts de I’ Assist- 
ance Médicale au Cambodge: Nco-Hovu. L’avenir des études viétnamiennes: MAuRICE DURAND. 
Notice sur l’archéologie du Viétnam: Louis Brzacter. Les travaux de la conservation d’ Ang- 
kor: HENRI MARCcHAL. 


NOUVELLE SERIE, TOME XXVIII, No. 2, 2® TRimestrRE 1953. La Complainte de l’Epouse du 
guerrier de Dang Tran-Cén: Maurice Duranp. Culte de la Baleine. Chant des pécheurs de 
Truong-déng: Maurice DurAND AND TRAN Ham TAN. 


NOUVELLE SERIE, TOME XXVIII, No. 3, 3 TRrmEsTRE 1953. Lan-Ong et la médecine sino- 
viétnamienne: PIERRE HUARD AND Maurice Duranp. Introduction des moxas en Viétnam 
d’aprés une légende du Linh-nam Trich-Qudi: Maurice Duranp. 


NovveELLe Serie, ToMe XXVIII, No. 4, 4° TRIMESTRE, 1953. Le t6-tém, jeu de cartes annamites: 
Co’tudng, le jeu d’échecs des Viétnamiens: LEON A. SLOBODCHIKOFF. 
Fonte d’une cloche a Taéy-mé: Maurice Duranp. 


Far EASTERN CERAMIC BULLETIN 
(University of Michigan) 


Vo. V, No. 1, Serrat No. 21, Marcu, 1953. Collectionitis, A Case History: HENRY MARTYN 
Noe. Some Ceramic Wares reportedly excavated near Changsha: Isaac NEWTON. History 
of Ch’ing-ho-hsien in 100 lines: Nits PALMGREN. 


Vox. V, No. 2, Serta, No. 22, Jung, 1953. The Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art: 
Joun A. Foster. Two Siamese Bowls Refired: HarpinG BLack. Symposium on Ch’ao-chou 
Wares: James MARSHALL PLuMeR, IRviNG S. BRown, Gustav Ecke, T. VOLKER. 


Vo. V, No. 3, SertaL No. 23, SepremBeER, 1953. A Preliminary Report on the Sub-surface 


Structure of Glazes of Kuan and Kuan-type Wares: Ropert 'T. Paine, JR. and WILLIAM 
J. Younc. 


VoL. V, No. 4, Serra, No. 24, Decemper, 1953. The Kiln you will never see: SIDNEY M. 
KapLaNn. Kuan-yao Glazes: FReperick R. Matson. 


VoL. VI, No. 1, Serra No. 25, Marcu, 1954. What is Hui-hsien? J. M. PLumer. A Report 
on Some Known Forgeries of the ‘Hui-hsien’ Type: Jean GORDON Lee. Technical Examination 
of a Group of Mortuary Objects of the Warring States Period. WiLLIAM J. YOUNG and 


FLORENCE WHITMORE. True and False Vermilion on Early Chinese Ceramics: RUTHERFORD 
JouHN GETTENS. 
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THE Far EasTeRN QUARTERLY 
(Pennsylvania, U.S.A.) 


Vot. XII, No. 1, NovemBer, 1952. History and Planning: Some Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment in Asia: I. Chinese National Expenditures in the Nanking Period: D. S. Paauw. 
II. Economic Development and Reform in South and Southeast Asia: CHARLES WoLF, Jr. 


Voi. XII, No. 2, Fepruary, 1953. Religion and Modernism in the Far East; A Symposium: 
Rosert S. ScCHWANTES, TATSURO and SuMIKO YAMAMOTO, JOHN F. Capy, Haroitp D. 
LasswELL. Rural Control in the Nineteenth Century: Kunc-Cu’vaN Hsiao. Some Observa- 
tions on Local Autonomy at the Village Level in Present-day Japan: Ropert E. Warp. 


VoL. XII, No. 3, May, 1953. The Manchu-Chinese Dyarchy in the 1840’s and ’50’s: JouN 
K. FarrBaNnk. The Economic Purge in Japan: T. A. Bisson. Some Academic Activities in 
China, 1949-1952: ANONYMOUS. 


Voi. XII, No. 4, Aucust, 1953. Far Eastern Art: Museum Accessories in 1952: JouN A. 
Pore. Book Reviews: edited by Paut H. Ciype and DoNnaLp SHIVELEY. 


Vo. XIII, No. 1, NoveMBER, 1953. Fiction in Post-War Japan: JosepH K. YaMAGIwA. The 
Tokyo Institute for the Science of Thought: R. P. Dore. Current Trends in fapanese Studies 
of China and Adjacent Areas: AKIRA FujtEDA and WILMA FatrBANK. An Innovation in 
Chinese Biographical Writing: Sumi-Hstanc CHEN. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.) 


Vor. XVI, Nos. 1 AND 2, Jung, 1953. The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran: 
Francis WoopMAN CLEaves. Metrical Origins of the Tz’'u: GLEN WILLIAM Baxter. Basho— 
The Man and the Plant: DoNaLD H. Sutave_y. Une nouvelle grammaire du chinois littéraire: 
Paut L.-M. Serruys. Zeami on the Art of Training: RicHarp N. McKinnon. Another 
Note on Yen: Grorce A. KENNEDY. Daruya and Gerege: FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES. 


JourNaL or East Asiatic STupres 
(Manila, Philippines) 


Vor. III, No. 1, Octoper, 1953. Buhid Pottery: Harotp C. ConKLIN. Rice in the Philippines 
Economy, 1934—1950: CuarLes O. Houston, JR. Occupational Acculturation in the Mountain 
Province: LAURENCE L. Witson. The Tirong, Ancient People of the Babuyan Islands: 
INoceNncio B. Mappeta. Pipe Smoking in the Philippines: FRANK Lewis-MINTON. Bib- 
liographic Notes: Epitor. 


VoL. III, No. 2, January, 1954. Modern Trends in Indonesian Literature: Justus M. vAN 
DER Kroger. The Philippine Coconut Industry, 1934—1950: CHarLes O. Houston, Jr. A 
ee Survey of the Geography and Geology of the Philippines, with Emphasis on the Pleistocene: 
aad Louis Dupree. Bilateral Kin Grouping as a Structural Type: A Preliminary Statement: 
Rosert N. Pearson. The Philippine Project of the Summer Institute of Linguistics: Howarp 
P. McKauGuan. Notes on Chabacano Grammar: Howarp P. McKaucuHan. Introduction 
to Dibabaon Sentence Structure: Myra Lou BarNarp and JANETTE Forster. Dibabaon 
Texts: JANETTE Forster. A Brief English-Agusan Manobo Word List: H. P. McKauGHaNn 
and Percy MEIKLEJOHN. 


JOURNAL OF THE MALAYAN BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


(Singapore) 


VoL_. XXV, Part 1, Aucust, 1952. A Malay Legal Miscellany: J. E. KAMPER and Sir R. 
Winstept. Some Kelantan Games and Entertainments: A. H. Hitt. Chinese Labourers’ 
Hats used in Malaya: C. A. Gisson-HiLt. Notes on the Bajans and other Coastal Tribes of 
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North Borneo: Ivor H. N. Evans. Some Malay and Aboriginal Charms and Methods of 
Measuring Weapons: P. D. R. Wititams-Hunt. Malay Names of Freshwater Fish: M. W. 
F. Tweepre. A Journal of a Frenchman in Malayan Waters, 1804: ed. C. NORTHCOTE 
PaRKINSON. Tongkang and Lighter Matters: C. A. Grpson-HiLt. Further Notes on the Old 
Boat Found at Pontian, in Southern Pahang: C. A. Gisson-Hitt. A Survey of the Malay 
Weavers and Silversmiths in Kelantan in 1951: J. M. Gutiicx. Chinese Rites for the 
Repose of the Soul with special reference to Cantonese Customs: M.Toptey. The Orang Laut 
of the Singapore River and the Sampan Panjang: C. A. Grpson-HiLi. Recent Archeological 
Discoveries in Malaya (1951): P. D. R. WititaMs-Hunrt. 


VoL. XXV, Parts 2 anp 3, OcToper, 1952, Fesruary, 1953. The Malay Annals: ‘Trans 
C. C. Brown. 


VoL. XXV, Parts 4 anp 5, Decemser, 1952, June, 1953. Documents relating to John Clunies 
Ross, Alexander Hare, and the early history of the Settlement on the Cocos-Keeling Islands: 
edited with introduction and notes by C. A. Grspson-HILt. 


JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE (Hi Fy 
(Hawait) 
Vor. VI, No. 1, December, 1953. The Four Seasons of T’ang Poetry: Joun C. H. Wu. Selec- 
tions from the Bhagavad-Gita: Satis CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Japanese Literature and English 
Literature: Masao Kuntuiro. A Literature in Polynesia: Samuet H. Expert. Hawaiian 


Poetry—Translation Problems: Kawana Kinney. Li I-an, Eleventh Century Poetess: Lity 
Pao-Hu CuHonc. 


JOURNAL OF THE Roya. Asiatic Society OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(London) 


1953, Parts 1 AND 2. Tibetan Inscriptions at Zva-hi Lha Khan, II: H. E. Ricwarpson. The 
English Evangelicals and the Pilgrim Tax in India, 1800—1862: K. INGRAM. The Sacred 
Mountain of the Old Asiatic Religion: H. G. QuaritcH Wates. The Date of the Malacca 
Legal Codes: R. Winstept. A Mandaean Bibliography: E.S. DRAweR. Two South Arabian 
Antiquities: W.E.N. Kenspate. Notes on the Future System in Middle Indo-Aryan: L. A. 
SCHWARZCHILD. The Syntax of the Gezu Calendar: A. M. HONEYMAN. 


1953, Parts 3 AND 4. Analecta Indoscythica, Part I: H. W. Battery. A Fudeo-Arab House- 
Deed from Habban: R. B. Serjeant. A New Parthian Inscription: W.B. HENNING. Nural- 
Duka’ik by the Sumatran mystic Shamsu’l-Din ibn’ Abdullah: A. JOHNS. 


1954, Parts 1 AND 2. Crosses from the Walls of Zaitun: J. Foster. Analecta Indoscythica, II: 
H. W. Battey. A Dravidian turn in Apabhramsa: K. De Vreese. Sculptures and Inscrip- 
tions from Shabwa: W. L. Brown and A. F. L. Beeston. The Land Ragmala Album and 
Early Rajput Painting: H. Goetz. 


MOoONUMENTA SERICA 


We are pleased to learn that Monumenta Serica, of which Volume XIII, published in 
Peking in 1948, did not reach scholars outside China, is now being published in Japan by the 
former staff of the Catholic University of Peking. Volume XIII has been reprinted, and Volume 
XIV will be ready by the end of the year. The contents of both volumes will be listed in our 
next issue. 


ORIENTAL ART 
(Oxford) 


We are glad to announce that Oriental Art, which closed publication in 1951, is to be re- 
started, under the editorship of Mr. Peter C. Swann, M.A., Museum of Eastern Art, Indian 
Institute, Oxford. The first number of the new series will be published in January 1955. 
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RoyaL CENTRAL ASIAN JOURNAL 
(London) 


Vov. XLI, Part I, January, 1954. The Ma’dan or Marsh Dwellers of Southern Iraq: W1LFRED 
THESIGER. Recent Developments of British Commercial Relations with China: H. J. Couuar. 
1952 Expedition to Western Nepal: OveG Potunin. The Abul Camp in Central Afghanistan: 
H. R. H. Prince Perer of GREECE and DENMARK. Review of the Present Position in Indo- 
China: MELVIN HALL. 


Vo. XLI, Part II, Apriz, 1954. Russia’s Relations with Asia: Sir Atvary D. F. GascorGne, 
Impressions of a Recent Journey in the Middle East: M. Putitips Price. Korea: Sir ARTHUR 
N. Rucker. Jran To-day: The Rr. Rev. W. J. THompson. Muslim Brotherhoods: Syep 
Waris AMEER ALI. Expedition to the Api Mountain: W.H. Murray. 


‘ToHo Gakuno 


JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES OF THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
HuMANISTIC SCIENCE, Kyoto UNIVERSITY 


(Kyoto, fapan) 


Numser 23, Marcu, 1953. Studies on the An-yang Bronze Culture. Re-examination of the 
Principles of Dating the Bone Inscriptions with Special Reference to Tung Tso-pin’s Attribution 
of Some Bone Inscriptions to the Era of Wen-wu-ting: SuicGEK1 Kazuxa and MIcHIHARU ITO. 
A Tentative Chronology of the Yin Bronzes: SetcuH1 Mizuno. A Study of the Bronze 
Weapons of the Yin Dynasty—Axes and Spearheads: ‘TAKASHI OKAzAKI. Notes on the Tech- 
nology of the Yin Dynasty: Mirsukun1 Yosuipa. Dragon Pattern of the Yin and Chou 
Bronzes with an Appendix—Some Remarks on Animal Representations: Minao Hayasut. 
The Dating of the Pao-chi Bronzes: YOsHISABURO OKADA. Mining and Agriculture in the Yin 
Dynasty: MoTONosuKE AMANO. Miscellanies: Bibliography on the Yin Bronze Culture: 
Chronological Table of the Excavations of the An-yang Site by Academia Sinica: Map of the 
An-yang Sites: Map of the Excavations of Hsiao-t’un, An-yang. 


T’ounG Pao 
(Leiden) 


VoL. XLII. 1954. Desultory Notes on the Hsi-yang chi: J. J. L. DuyveNpaK. Initial ‘pa’ in 
a Shansi Dialect: W1LL1aM A. Grootagrs. Introduction aux études mandjoues: DENIS SINOR. 
The Date of the Shang Period—A Postscript: Homer H. Duss. Le iraité économique du 
‘Souei-Chow’: ETtENNE BaLazs. An Inscribed Han Mirror discovered in Siberia: LiEN- 
SHENG YANG. Hirata Atsutane and Western learning: DONALD KEENE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOCIETY 
(London) 


1950—1951 (PRINTED 1953). The Development of Koryo Wares: G. M. Gompertz. A Thous- 
and Years of Potting in the Hunan Province: Isaac Newton. Some Blue-and-White in 
Istambul: JouN A. Pope. A rare example of Hsing yao: Fuyio Koyama. A Visit to An- 
yang: Correction by S. Howarp Hansrorp. Introduction for the unpublished catalogue of 
the exhibition of Polychrome Porcelain of the Ming Dynasty: A. L. HETHERINGTON. Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Enamelled Polychrome Porcelain of the Manchu dynasty: Introduction by 
H. M. Garner. Catalogue of the Exhibition of Early Chinese Bronzes: Introduction by W. 
P. YETTS. 
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The Journal and other publications of the University Press are available at all leading 
booksellers in Hong Kong, and through the following agents and distributors abroad: 
JAPAN: Charles E. Tuttle Co., c/o Nippon Shuppan Kyokai, 1, 1-chome, 

Kasuga-cho, Bunky-ku, Tokyo. 


Macao: W. H. Thompson Loo, 1A, Rua Central. 


Mataya & i 
amt Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Raffles Place, Singapore 1. 


PHILIPPINES: Hua Bon Bookstore, 935 Jaboneros Street, Manila. 
TAIWAN HAL. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


AND \p H. Blackwell, Ltd., Broad Street, Oxford. 
COMMONWEALTH: 


UNITED STATES: Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont. 
VIETNAM: France-Asie, 93 Rue d’Ormay, Saigon. 
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